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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
THE MIDDLE EAST (GENERAL)—PART 9 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

V 1073/37 No. 1 

IRAQI-TURKISH TREATY 

Joint Official Communique. (Received January 18) 

Bagdad, 

January 13, 1955. 

At the invitation of the Iraq Government Mr. Adnan Menderes, Prime 
Minister of Turkey, and Professor Fuad Kdpriilu, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
their staffs paid an official visit to Iraq beginning on the 6th of January, 1955. 

2. During this visit negotiations took place in an atmosphere of confidence 
and sincerity between the Turkish statesmen and their staffs on the one hand, 
and Prime Minister Nuri Pasha as-Said, Iraqi statesmen and their staffs on the 
other. These negotiations resulted in full agreement, in particular on the following 
points. 

3. Iraq and Turkey decided to conclude a Treaty with the object of making 
effective, as rapidly and on as broad a basis as possible, their co-operation for the 
stability and security of the Middle Eastern region. The necessity of such 
co-operation had been recognised in the conversations which took place during 
the visit of Nuri Said to Istanbul last October and which formed the subject of 
a joint communique at the time. 

4. Under this Treaty, the signatories will undertake to co-operate in joint 
resistance, in conformity with the right of self-defence recognised in Article 51 
of the United Nations Charter, to any aggression committed against them, either 
from within the (sc. Middle Eastern) region or from outside, i.e., whatever the 
direction from which the threat may come. 

5. The Treaty will be given its final form in the very near future and without 
delay. It will be signed immediately. 

6. The Iraq and Turkish Governments are convinced that such a Treaty will 
contribute, in conformity with the principles of the United Nations Charter and 
the decisions based on those principles, to the stability of the Middle East. They 
consider also that it will strengthen security and safeguard peace by discouraging 
all aggressive intentions of whatever nature. They accordingly think it useful 
and necessary that those States should participate in the Treaty which have given 
proof of their determination to serve the objectives mentioned above, and are in 
a position to do so in virtue of their geographical position and the forces at their 
disposal. 

7. Accordingly, during the short period preceding the final drafting of the 
Treaty, they will maintain close contact with such States as express a desire to 
co-operate with them. They will use their best endeavours to arrange that the 
Treaty should, if possible, be signed by these States at the same time as by 
themselves. In any event, they will continue their efforts after the signature of 
the Treaty as before. 
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V 1073/131 No. 2 

RECORD OF EVENTS, JANUARY 18-25, 1955, IN CONNEXION 
WITH PROPOSED TURCO-1RAQI PACT 

Mr. Hooper to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received January 31) 


(No. 30. Confidential) Bagdad, 

Sir, January 26, 1955. 

1 have the honour in the present despatch 
to report the developments which have 
taken place in Iraq in connexion with the 
proposed Iraqi-Turkish agreement since the 
issue of the joint communique on January 
12 and the reactions to it described 
in Mr. Hooper’s despatch No. 22 of 
January 18. 

2. In the diplomatic field activity has 
been centred on the question whether the 
Iraqi Prime Minister would attend the 
conference of Arab Prime Ministers in 
Cairo convened at the request of the 
Egyptian Prime Minister to discuss the 
Iraqi-Turkish proposals. The initial reac¬ 
tion of Nuri Pasha to this rather peremptory 
invitation to Cairo was that he would not 
go since the notice was too short and to do 
so would have the appearance of a journey 
to Canossa. In any case, he had an alibi. 
His doctor declared him too ill to travel. 
His chief medical adviser, who is British, 
has confirmed to us in confidence that 
Nuri’s illness is genuine. Thereafter the 
issue resolved itself into whether the Iraq 
Government would send another repre¬ 
sentative to Cairo or whether they would 
request that the meeting be postponed to 
enable the Prime Minister to attend. Nuri 
Pasha at this juncture embarked upon one 
of those undecided and tortuous policies, 
for which he is well known. He decided on 
January 21 to send Dr. Muhammad Fadhil 
al Jamali to Beirut and Damascus and 
possibly to Amman to make his views 
known to the Governments concerned and 
to discover what degree of sympathy the 
Iraqi case could count on at the Cairo 
meeting. According to his own account he 
then agreed at the suggestion of the 
President of the Lebanon that the Iraqi 
Ambassador in Cairo should attend the 
meeting of Prime Ministers and should ask 
for a postponement until such time as he, 
Nuri Pasha, would be fit to meet them. 
The Egyptian Prime Minister, however, 
rejected this proposal in a broadcast from 
Cairo without any official communication 
to the Iraqi Government. Thereafter, the 
Lebanese President suggested that Jamali 


himself might represent Iraq in Cairo and 
conveyed the suggestion through this 
embassy. Nuri Pasha was sceptical. He 
said rightly that Dr. Jamali was not popular 
with the Egyptians and that, having refused 
the Iraqi Ambassador in Cairo, they might 
well refuse him. Nevertheless, he under¬ 
took to instruct Jamali, who was waiting 
in Beirut, to proceed to Cairo forthwith. 
Meanwhile, the Prime Ministers in Cairo 
and Colonel Nasser personally had sent him 
messages wishing him a speedy recovery but 
he was extremely annoyed that his reply 
to these personal messages, couched in 
polite and friendly terms, had been given 
by the Egyptian Prime Minister to the 
Egyptian press thereby making it appear 
that while the Egyptian Government were 
pursuing an actively hostile attitude towards 
him, he was fawning upon the Egyptian 
leader. It may have been this action which 
caused him to delay sending instructions 
to Jamali to proceed to Cairo. For by the 
evening of January 24 no instructions had 
been sent. Instead, Nuri Pasha had sent 
a message to the Lebanese President by the 
Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister suggesting 
that the venue of the meeting of Arab Prime 
Ministers be transferred from Cairo to the 
less hostile atmosphere of Beirut. This 
message implied but appears not to have 
stated positively that he would attend a 
meeting held in Beirut. 

3. During the whole of this period a 
violent propaganda battle was raging. 
From January 13-22 the tone of the 
Egyptian press and radio became 
increasingly violent. A particular feature 
of this campaign were the attacks of the 
vilest kind which the Egyptians—doubtless 
with the blessing of their leaders—directed 
against the person of the Iraqi Prime 
Minister. Exaggeration and lies played 
their part. In one case, for instance, the 
“Voice of the Arabs ” broadcasting station 
announced what it described as a recording 
of a protest by various leading Iraqis 
against Nuri Pasha’s policy of rapproche¬ 
ment with Turkey. The broadcast which 
followed was, I am assured by various 
people who heard it, certainly no recording 
and the voice certainly not that of any of 
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the Iraqis mentioned but of an Egyptian. 
There was, however, some substance behind 
the broadcast inasmuch as the Director- 
General of the Iraqi Police told a member 
of my staff that the Criminal Investigation 
Department had confiscated from the 
baggage of three Egyptians, about to leave 
Bagdad airport for Cairo, wire-recordings 
of protests by three leaders of the former 
Istiqlal (Independence) Party, Muhammad 
Mahdi Kubba, Siddiq Shanshal and Faiq al 
Samarrai, and a recorded interview with 
Muzahim al Pachachi, a former Prime 
Minister, in which he criticised the Iraqi- 
Turkish communique on the grounds that 
the other Arab Governments had not been 
consulted before its release. The official 
Iraqi reaction to those Egyptian outbursts 
has been commendably restrained. They 
consisted of the explanatory communique 
enclosed in my printed despatch No. 27 of 
January 25, and a statement in the Iraqi 
Senate by Salih Jabr, a former Prime 
Minister and antagonist of Nuri Pasha, in 
which he expressed his complete solidarity 
with the Government on this issue. 

4. Later the Iraqi Government noticed 
that the Egyptian press and radio were 
claiming that the Egyptian Government 
had been misled by the Iraqi Foreign 
Minister and accusing the Iraqi Prime 
Minister of lying to the Arab League. 
The public declarations of Sayid Musa 
Shabandar when he attended the meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers of the Arab League 
in December give some verisimilitude 
to this charge (though, as Mr. Hooper 
has pointed out in his letters to Mr. Falla 
of December 20 and December 21, they did 
not represent the policy of the Iraqi Govern¬ 
ment). The Iraqi Prime Minister, however, 
maintains that, whatever the Egytian public 
may feel in this respect, the Egyptian 
Government can have been under no 
misapprehension as to his policy. He had 
made it quite clear to the Egyptian Minister 
for Guidance and Enlightenment when he 
visited Iraq in September last. He had 
expressed it unequivocally at the end of 
his talks with the Turkish Prime Minister in 
Istanbul in October and his Foreign 
Minister had drawn attention to it in a 
letter to the Arab League giving Iraq’s 
reservations concerning a unified policy 
based on the Arab Collective Security Pact 
at the time of the December Meeting of 
Arab Foreign Ministers. All these and some 
other points were made in the written 
answers which Nuri Pasha gave to the local 


correspondent of the Egyptian newspaper 
Al A/warn on January 21 and which forms 
the first enclosure to this despatch!') and in 
a communique issued simultaneously on 
behalf of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
which is also enclosed.! 1 ) Her Majesty's 
Ambassador in Cairo has reported in his 
telegram No. 105 of January 22 that the 
mainspring of the Egyptian opposition to 
the Iraqi-Turkish move may have been this 
belief that they had been misled by Nuri 
Pasha. Seen from here, however, it seems 
more likely that the Egyptian authorities 
when they saw that they could not count 
on unqualified Lebanese and Syrian support 
to condemn the Iraqi initiative out of hand, 
shifted their ground to the piea of having 
been misled in order to avoid losing face 
by remaining isolated in opposition or in 
a minority. 

5. The effect on the Iraqi public of these 
violent attacks from Egypt and the milder 
criticisms from Damascus and Beirut, has 
been to crystallise the tendencies described 
by Mr. Hooper in paragraph 6 of his 
despatch under reference. Those around 
Nuri Pasha and the middle-of-the-road 
Iraqis have banded together in his support. 
Indeed, the bitterness of the attacks and the 
astuteness of Nuri Pasha in consulting with 
a caucus of ex-Prime Ministers in the Senate 
on various phases of his policy, have 
brought out in his support his arch¬ 
opponents, Salih Jabr and Abdul Mahdi 
(Leading Personalities in Iraq No. 14). 
There are few issues which could have done 
that. On the other side the pan-Arab 
intelligentsia, the rabid nationalists and 
xenophobes, the Communists and Left¬ 
wingers and various of the more timid have 
rallied to the Egyptian standpoint. It is 
from among these that the Egyptians found 
the four men who made the wire-recordings 
referred to in paragraph 3 above, though it 
is significant that, so far as I can discover, 
the leaders of the late National Democratic 
Party have refrained from public criticism 
despite the claim of the “ Voice of the 
Arabs ” that they too had contributed to 
the broadcast protest. Muhammad Hadid, 
a leading National Democrat, told the 
director of the Iraq Times that he had 
decided that he and his colleagues could not 
at the moment oppose Nuri Pasha’s policy. 

6. Although there are no means of 
publicity in Iraq open to those who are 
against the idea of rapprochement with 
Turkey, the cumulative effect of ten days 
of bitter attack from Egypt was sufficient to 
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make the head of the Iraqi Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department, which also acts as 
Internal Security Service, very anxious 
about the possibility of violent disturbances 
during the week-end January 22-24. His 
seniors, the Director-General of Police and 
the Minister of the Interior, however, have 
expressed themselves as confident that the 
internal front will stand up to the strain 
which is being placed upon it. Nevertheless, 
all police precautions are being taken and 
some thirty students from the College of 
Law and the College of Commerce who 
were arrested ten days ago for trying to 
provoke agitation against the Government s 
Turkish policy, are being held in custody 
for a few more days. 

7. If no disturbances of public order have 
occurred, it is of course because Nuri Pasha 
and his Minister of the Interior have been 
pursuing a vigorous policy against Com¬ 
munists and agitators over the past few 
months and for the moment find themselves 
in full control of the internal situation. 
That this may not last is indicated by the 
remark of the Minister of the Interior 
reported by Mr. Hooper in his despatch 
No. 11 of January 12, that the months of 
February and March would be the optimum 
period for the settlement of outstanding 
questions. The difficulties are always there; 
the opposition and the trouble-makers, 
though they are for the moment silent, still 
exist. While therefore, it has been felt 


imperative to take into consideration the 
internal difficulties confronting the Egyptian 
Prime Minister, I earnestly hope that just 
because they have hitherto not obtruded 
themselves, those of the Iraqi Prime 
Minister will not be forgotten. If he is now 
rebuffed in his policy of alliance with 
Turkey, his position will be extremely 
difficult. If he fails now, neither he nor any 
possible successor is likely to be able to 
command such general acquiescence in a 
policy of regional defence in the near future. 
It seems to me inconceivable that a situation 
should ever obtain where the internal 
conditions of all the Arab States were com¬ 
pletely favourable for the launching of a 
regional defence scheme. It is greatly to 
be regretted that the timing of the present 
one has fallen badly for the Egyptian 
Government, but Nuri Pasha’s initiative in 
proposing an alliance with Turkey is a step 
in the right direction. We shall be wise 
to back it to the full both for itself and also 
for the opening which we hope it will offer 
us to secure our own interests in this area. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Amman, Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, Jedda, 
Ankara, Tehran, Washington, Paris and 
Tel Aviv, and to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

R. W. J. HOOPER. 
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V 1073/219 No. 3 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROPOSED TURCO-IRAQI AGREEMENT 

Sir James Bowker to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received February 1 1) 


(No. 23. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, February 8, 1955. 

Although much still remains to be done 
before the proposed agreement between 
Turkey and Iraq becomes an accomplished 
fact, it may be opportune to record a few 
points which have emerged in the last few 
weeks as the story of the pact has developed. 

2. In almost every interview which I have 
had with the Prime Minister on the subject, 
he has expressed his appreciation of the 
constant and valuable support which he has 
received from Her Majesty’s Government. 
I am sure that one of the reasons why he has 
stressed this is the fact that, as he has on 
more than one occasion pointed out, he 
regards his present initiative as the 
implementation of what was agreed during 
his visit to London in October, 1952. He 
recalls that on that occasion, during the 
discussions on Middle East defence, it was 
agreed that the Turkish Government should 
take soundings of Iraq about the possibility 
of her participation in a Middle East defence 
system and that if these soundings were 
successful further piecemeal approaches 
should be made to the other Arab States. 
He recalls also your use of the phrase “ set 
up shop.” Little came of the first Turkish 
approaches to Iraq. But the conclusion of 
the Pact between Turkey and Pakistan, with 
its provision for the accession of other 
States, opened the way for a renewed 
attempt by Turkey to bring Iraq, and if 
possible other Arab States, into a regional 
defence system of which the Turco- 
Pakistani Pact provided the potential 
nucleus. The Turkish Prime Minister went 
to work with characteristic dynamism. The 
ground was prepared with the Crown 
Prince of Iraq during his private visit to 
Istanbul last summer, and the work was 
followed up with Nuri Es Said in Istanbul 
in October and during M. Menderes's recent 
visit to Baghdad. The progress made has 
been achieved in stages, and, seen from the 
Turkish angle, each stage has been won by 
M. Menderes’s insistence on precision 
overcoming Nuri Es Said’s preference for 
generalities. The first stage was reached 
in Istanbul last October when Nuri Es Said 
was induced to put his initials to an agreed 
record of the discussions. The second was 


reached in Baghdad when Nuri was induced 
to agree to a communique which committed 
him to the conclusion of a defence agreement 
with Turkey. But in each case M. Menderes 
had to resort to shock tactics. In Istanbul, 
he insisted on Nuri Es Said prolonging his 
stay until the joint communique was agreed. 
In Baghdad, according to what the Deputy 
Prime Minister told me a few days ago, 
M. Menderes refused to fulfil his engage¬ 
ment to address the Iraqi Parliament until 
Nuri had agreed to the communique, and 
the assembled Deputies were kept waiting. 

3. There remains a third stage. It is now 
clear from the draft agreement which Nuri 
Es Said handed to M. Menderes just before 
the latter left Baghdad that Nuri Es Said’s 
idea of a Turco-Iraqi agreement is one which 
does little more than incorporate the 
proposals he expounded during the earlier 
part of the visit, namely staff talks (for 
exchanges of views and information) and 
transit of war material without payment of 
duty. It is now M. Menderes’s objective 
to convert this anodyne Iraqi draft into an 
agreement providing for co-operation in 
defence and containing an “ umbrella ” for 
effective military arrangements in peacetime 
and in particular for the satisfactory 
revision ol our own treaty with Iraq—a 
point of which M. Menderes was quick to 
seize the importance and has kept steadily 
in mind. His proposals for doing this are 
incorporated in the revised draft agreement, 
of which the text was given in my telegram 
No. 25 from Istanbul. M. Menderes no 
doubt hopes that maintenance of constant 
pressure on Nuri Es Said (he has sent him an 
average of two messages a day since he left 
Baghdad), insistence on the necessity for the 
utmost speed, and British and American 
support, will enable him to bring Nuri Es 
Said over this last hurdle. As reported in 
my telegram No. 24 from Istanbul, 
M. Menderes would be quite willing to 
convert the agreement into a Four-Power 
agreement with Britain and America, 
provided only that this would not cause 
delay in signature. Otherwise he would 
wish to sign a bilateral agreement with Iraq 
forthwith, to which Britain and America 
would accede as soon as possible. He 
would hope that in due course it would be 
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possible to secure the accession of Persia 
and of Syria and other of the Arab States. 

4. The fierce hostility of Egypt to the 
Baghdad initiative has caused deep resent¬ 
ment here, where it was thought that the 
Government’s studied moderation over the 
expulsion of the Turkish Ambassador from 
Egypt and the Turkish Prime Minister’s 
proposal for a meeting with the Egyptian 
Prime Minister had laid the basis of a 
friendlier association. The Egyptian attitude 
is attributed almost wholly to pique at the 
prospect of losing the leadership of the Arab 
States. The temporisings of the Lebanon 
and Jordan are viewed with some disdain 
and the surprisingly firm attitude of the 
Syrian President and Government has 


evoked warm appreciation, tempered by 
fear lest the present Government may be 
overthrown. 

5. Meanwhile the leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion has given his blessing to the Prime 
Minister’s policy, which enjoys the solid 
support of the country. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Baghdad, Cairo, Damascus, Lebanon, 
Amman, Tel Aviv, Jedda, Washington, 
Paris, Tehran, Karachi, and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Mission. 

I have, &c. 

R. J. BOWKER. 
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V 1073/244 No. 4 

y 

CONFERENCE OF ARAB PRIME MINISTERS HELD IN CAIRO FROM 
JANUARY 22 TO FEBRUARY 6, 1955 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received February 14) 


(No. 24. Secret) Cairo, 

Sir February 10,1955. 

In amplification of my telegraphic reports 
I have the honour to offer the following 
comments on the proceedings at the 
Conference of Arab Prime Ministers which 
was held in Cairo from January 22 to 
February 6 to discuss the proposed 
Iraqi-Turkish Pact. 

2. There is no doubt that the violence of 
the Egyptian Government's opposition to 
the course of action proposed by the Iraqi 
Government and the unscrupulous propa¬ 
ganda in which the controlled press and 
radio and even Egyptian spokesmen at the 
conference table indulged, greatly shocked 
not only independent observers but also the 
majority of the Arab leaders taking part in 
the conference. The arguments advanced 
by the Egyptians in support of their policy, 
e.g., that “ Arab ” public opinion was not yet 
ready to accept open alignment between the 
Arab States and the West, were clearly not 
accepted at their face value and there was a 
good deal of speculation regarding what 
might be the Egyptian motives. It was 
generally agreed that, though many factors 
were involved, anxiety to maintain her 
hegemony of the Arab League and in that 
way to secure the lion's share of Western 
aid principally determined Egypt's stand. 
In private the Egyptians argued that break¬ 
ing the Arab phalanx and negotiation with 
the West through an intermediary (Turkey) 
were both actions which weakened the 
collective bargaining power of the Arab 
States. It is also probable that the Egyptian 
Prime Minister was genuinely disturbed at 
the prospect that any eventual move by 
Egypt towards a more overt association 
with the West would now be interpreted by 
his opponents as a tame following of Nuri s 
lead rather than the free decision ot a 
nationalistic Egyptian regime (see my 
telegram No. 78 of January 17). 

3. The Egyptian leaders, moreover, had 
not been slow to realise that the interest ol 
the United States Government in the 
“ Northern Tier ” concept represented a 
threat not only to the Arab League but also 
to Egyptian predominance in the area, and 
that there was a serious risk that Egypt 


might be relegated to the second, if not the 
third, rank in Western arrangements for 
the defence and development of the Middle 
East. Attaching, as they do, great hopes 
to the plans for increasing the productive 
capacity of their country, they were also 
concerned lest American aid on which they 
were counting might not be available in 
sufficient amounts. To fly in the face of the 
potential donor country seems a strange 
remedy to apply to this anxiety, but their 
action seems none the less to have been 
partly inspired by this reaction to American 
policy. 

4. Although the press and broadcasts 
have so far confined their attacks to Iraq 
and to a lesser extent to Turkey, the 
Egyptian leaders have in private conversa¬ 
tion with members of my staff blamed the 
United States Government for encouraging 
the Turks and the Iraqis to go ahead with 
this project (and some have included Her 
Majesty's Government in their censure). 
They may indeed have some justification for 
this belief as shortly before January 7, my 
former American colleague on instructions 
informed the Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that the United States Government 
were in favour of a pact between Turkey 
and Iraq and that if the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment were opposed, they (the United States 
Government) could only regret it. In this 
connexion, paragraph 2 of Bagdad telegram 
No. 25 to you of January 12 may also be 
relevant: it records that Nuri was anxious 
that the Americans should not try to hustle 
him. 

6. In the course of the conference the 
Egyptians and the Saudi Arabians demon¬ 
strated, not for the first time, that the means 
at their disposal for bringing pressure on 
the other Arab States were very great It also 
became apparent, however, that there were 
limits to what they could do in an issue in 
which the potential victims of their pressure 
had an interest clearly opposed to Egyptian 
desires. The Egyptians were surprised at 
the outset of the conference by the inde¬ 
pendent spirit shown by the Syrian, 
Lebanese and Jordanian delegates and a 
variety of means were used, not without 
success, to bring them into line. Press and 
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radio were utilised to appeal to the Arab 
peoples over the heads of the delegates; the 
delegates themselves were alternatively 
cajoled, intimidated and possibly even 
bribed. Fears of Turkish domination were 
revived; Lebanese and Syrian anxieties on 
account of the Greater Syria project and 
Iraqi and Hashemite ambitions were 
encouraged; Israeli intentions were 
exploited; while the Arab statesmen were 
at the same time solemnly assured that 
they had no need of agreements with the 
West because the Egyptian army and air 
force were now capable of defeating the 
Israeli forces single-handed and of supply¬ 
ing the military requirements of the other 
Arab States to boot! Beyond a certain 
point, however, the delegates would not go. 
They were prepared to refrain from follow¬ 
ing the Iraqi lead and even to urge the Iraqi 
Government to take into account Egyptian 
objections as regards timing. But, partic¬ 
ularly after Nuri Said’s defence of his 
action—which must have been a tour de 
force of no mean order—they were not 
prepared to censure Iraq, much less expel 
her from the League. They were not in fact 
prepared to sacrifice their own interest in 
Western aid to Egypt’s mystic egotism. The 
inability of the conference to reach any 
decision and the emptiness of Egypt's threat 
to withdraw from the Arab League were the 
measure of Egyptian failure. 

7. Whether the Egyptian leaders will 
accept this verdict with as good a grace as 
possible or seek to achieve by other means 
what they failed to do by open diplomacy 
remains to be seen. The probability is that 
for the present at least they are at a loss to 
know what to do; there are indications that 
their embarrassment is being increased by 
a rather critical interest being shown in 
recent developments by the Free Officers. 
It may be, therefore, that Colonel Nasser 
will seek to minimise the extent of Egypt’s 
defeat and follow a policy of wait and see. 
The original plan of withdrawing from the 
Arab League has already been abandoned 
in favour of the less drastic step of con¬ 
tingent withdrawal from the Arab Security 
Pact. It is, however, equally possible that 
the Egyptians will keep up the propaganda 
barrage and, with the co-operation of the 
Saudis, seek to exploit every weakness, first 
in the Syrian, and then in the Iraqi internal 
position, in the hope of preventing the 
conclusion of the Turco-Iraqi Agreement. 

8. As regards what may be the longer- 
term effects of Iraq’s decision to go ahead 
in spite of Egyptian objections, it seems 


possible that one course might lead us to 
the virtual disruption of the Arab League, 
as a result of a complete break between 
Egypt and Iraq. If then Syria and Lebanon 
hold their true interests clearly in view, they 
should sooner or later follow the Iraqi lead 
and we might then see opening before us 
the dazzling prospect of Jordan and possibly 
Egypt making peace with Israel, of Egypt 
following an Egyptian policy and finally of 
the isolation of the nefarious influence of 
Saudi Arabia. All this could ensure sound 
defence arrangements of the Middle East 
based on the Northern Tier and not exclude 
the possibility of relating an “ independent ” 
Egypt's policy to the role in such a defence 
system of the Suez Canal Base. The 
contrary prospect is of an Iraq unready to 
offer more facilities under cover of the 
proposed agreement with Turkey than she 
would under the Arab Mutual Security 
Pact; of Egyptian threats and Saudi money 
successfully intimidating Jordan and 
Lebanon and neutralising any firm stand 
by the present Syrian Government. Iraq 
would then be isolated and exposed to the 
full force of Egyptian and Saudi propaganda 
and intrigue; Egypt, which since the revolu¬ 
tion had tended to free itself of the Saudi 
connexion, would be forced to strengthen 
its ties with Saudi Arabia; finally, needing 
the threat of Israel to maintain her influence 
on Jordan, Syria and the Lebanon, she 
could not be expected to move towards 
peace with Israel. At the same time our 
prospects of bringing Egypt into any 
constructive relationship to such of our 
defence dispositions as might survive all or 
some of these developments would be very 
poor. 

9. It is only to be hoped that somewhere 
between these two extremes—for the first is 
too good to be true—will emerge a set 
of relationships allowing some progress 
towards a Middle East defence system. 
Much may depend upon the extent to which 
Lebanon, Syria and Jordan are likely to 
stand up to Egyptian pressure if it is applied, 
and I trust that discreet efforts to make their 
Governments and peoples aware of where 
their true interest lies may be unremitting: 
the more formidable the task appears of 
bullying them into sacrificing their interest, 
the less attractive such a course may be to 
the Egyptian leaders. As far as the latter 
are concerned, I have little doubt that the 
signature of the proposed pact must be 
followed by a period of considerable 
uneasiness if not instability. There is also 
some danger that Egyptian propaganda and. 
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indeed, official resentment which has so far 
been concentrated on Iraq and Turkey will 
be given an anti-Western slant and that this 
may adversely affect the execution of the 
Anglo-Egvptian Agreement. On the whole 
I incline to think that Colonel Nasser will 
be able to resist the latter temptation. As 
long as the break between Bagdad and 
Cairo is not complete, there is always a 
chance that wiser counsels will prevail and 
it may even be that the shock treatment, to 
which Egypt has been subjected, will in the 
end do good. It is perhaps a token oi 
Egyptian caution that the press here have 


just announced that the next meeting of 
Arab League Foreign Ministers will take 
place in March and that there is no reason 
to expect absentees. In the meantime the 
patient will need sympathetic, if firm, 
handling. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Bagdad, 
Beirut, Damascus, Amman, Jedda, 
Benghazi, Tripoli, Tel Aviv, Ankara, 
Washington and Paris and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office, Nicosia. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 
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V 1073/323 No. 5 

DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS AND THE EGYPTIAN PRIME MINISTER HELD IN CAIRO 
ON FEBRUARY 20, 1955 

Sir Ralph Stevenson to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received February 23) 


(No. 31. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, February 21, 1955. 

With reference to Cairo telegram No. 269 
in which you communicated to the Prime 
Minister a brief report of your discussions 
with Egyptian leaders here on February 20, 
I now enclose a fuller report of these 
discussions together with the text of the 
press communique which was issued the 
same night. 

2. It remains for me only to remark that 
this communique without editorial comment 
appeared in all Egyptian newspapers this 
morning unaltered except in one case—the 
semi-official Gomhouria could not bring 
itself to admit that the Egyptian leaders had 
dined at this embassy and altered the state¬ 
ment to this effect to: “A dinner party was 

given.” The same newspaper also 

celebrates the occasion by continuing its 
propaganda attacks against Bagdad, alleging 


that armoured cars were patrolling that 
capital and including an article by the 
editor entitled “ The Bagdad-Tel Aviv 
Axis.” At the same time wide publicity is 
given to the mission being carried out by 
Major Salah Salem, the Egyptian Minister 
of National Guidance, in Beirut and 
Damascus, where he is doubtless keeping up 
Egyptian pressure on the Lebanese and 
Syrian Governments against their attitude 
towards Iraq's intention to sign the 
agreement with Turkey. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Ankara, 
Amman, Beirut, Bagdad, Damascus, Jedda, 
Washington, Paris and to the United 
Kingdom Trade Commissioner at 
Khartoum. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 

RALPH MURRAY. 


Enclosure 1 

Discussion between the Secretary of State and Egyptian Leaders 

Present: 


Sir Anthony Eden. 

Field-Marshal Sir John Harding. 

Sir Ralph Stevenson. 

Sir Harold Caccia. 

Mr. Ralph Murray. 

The Secretary of State opened the 
discussion by offering to outline the world 
situation as it had appeared to assembled 
Commonwealth statesmen at the recent 
conference in London. Egypt, he thought, 
was in relation to Russia in a position 
roughly analogous to that of the United 
Kingdom, and Iraq was relatively in that of 
Germany. Just as it was in our interest to 
work for a potential front as far east as 
possible in Germany, so it was in Egypt’s 
interest to work for a front as far north as 
possible. The Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff then outlined the Russian 
military dispositions east and west of the 


Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
Major-General Abdel Hakim Amr. 
Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi. 


Caspian Sea and discussed the application 
of nuclear weapons to the problem of hold¬ 
ing a Soviet advance through Iraq and 
Persia. He put it to the Egyptian Prime 
Minister that the whole area from 
the Bosphorus to Pakistan required a 
co-ordinated defence scheme in which 
Egypt would figure as a base area and in 
which the primary role of her own forces 
would be the air defence of her own 
territory, 

2. The Egyptian Prime Minister said he 
entirely agreed. He argued, however, at 
length that the problem of defence of the 
area was not merely one of establishing 
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linear defence against an attack from the 
north but of securing the internal position 
in the countries which formed the area 
concerned and thus of establishing the 
essential element of defence in depth. He 
developed his familiar thesis icf. enclosure, 
Cairo despatch No. 228) that this internal 
front required a great deal of preparation, 
that its peoples, including himself, all had 
a complex regarding fear of foreign domina¬ 
tion, and that pacts of any kind with 
outside Powers were abhorrent to them. 
He pointed out that the United Kingdom 
had their agreements already with Egypt, 
Jordan and Iraq, which constituted a 
defence system of an unobtrusive kind, and, 
with his Foreign Minister, he maintained 
that the proposed Turco-Iraqi agreement 
had no support in the latter country and, 
if concluded with a mere handful ot people 
in Bagdad, would do us no good. He added 
that the Iraqi Foreign Minister, Bashayan, 
had told him that he personally was opposed 
to the agreement, but that his Government 
had had to proceed with it under British 
pressure! He further maintained that it 
Was not Egyptian propaganda that had 
started the opposition to the agreement; 
the trouble had sprung out of the ground. 
The “ Pact ” was ill-timed and inopportune 
a nd had seriously set back the development 
of effective collaboration with the West by 
the Arab States. He explained that what 
Egypt desired to see instead of a Turco-Iraqi 
F*act, was an Anglo-Iraqi Agreement on the 
lines of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement. 
Whereby the air bases in Iraq would be 
reactivated in the event of an attack on 
Turkey or even Persia. Such an agreement 
Would be in accord with the Arab Collective 
Security Treaty whereas a Turco-Iraqi Pact 
Would violate it. 

' 3. Colonel Nasser then expounded his 

ideal of defence of the area being organised 
on the basis of the Arab League Security 

: Tact, arguing that, just as we were keen on 
the formation of a number of divisions in 
Germany with which to check a Soviet 
advance, so should we be keen on the 
formation of ten divisions under a unified 
Arab Command to fulfil a similar function 
•n this area. 

4. The Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff remonstrated with Colonel Nasser 
c oncerning his conception of the internal 
front, pointing out that the establishment 
of a linear defence need not attend upon the 
c reation of a system in depth, and the 
Secretary of State assured him that Her 
Majesty’s Government had been as much 


surprised by the speed with which the 
Turkish and Iraqi Governments had pro¬ 
ceeded as the Egyptians themselves had 
been. 

5. The Secretary of State then invited 
the Egyptian leaders at least to suspend 
judgment on the proposed Turco-Iraqi 
agreement until they knew its terms; it 
might then not turn out to be so objection¬ 
able as they now imagined, and they might 
see their way to withdrawing their opposi¬ 
tion to it. Colonel Nasser maintained, 
however, that he already knew what the 
terms of the agreement were to be and that 
it was certainly objectionable to him and in 
any case the mere fact of its conclusion in 
present circumstances was unacceptable to 
Arab opinion. 

6. The Secretary of State then pointed 
out that we were now facing a situation of 
fact; the agreement was about to be signed, 
as far as we knew; what could be done 
about the Egyptian attitude? To this 
Dr. Fawzi replied with an invitation to 
Her Majesty's Government to endeavour 
to persuade the Turkish and Iraqi 
Governments to stay their hands. 

7. The Secretary of State enquired 
whether the Egyptian Ministers thought 
there could be any prospect of sorting out 
their differences over this matter by means 
of a meeting between Colonel Nasser and 
the Turkish and Iraqi Prime Ministers. The 
Egyptian Prime Minister answered that 
M. Menderes had suggested coming to 
^airo but that he, Nasser, had been nervous 
of public reaction. He was therefore pro¬ 
posing to reply that he would be glad to see 
M. Menderes if he would not conclude the 
agreement until after the interview had 
taken place. The Secretary of State said 
that he thought such a condition would be 
v 'ery difficult for M. Menderes to accept. 
Colonel Nasser remarked in reply that there 
were of course difficulties all round. 

8. Turning to the problem of Israel, the 
Secretary of State enquired whether Colonel 
Nasser saw any prospect of making progress 
towards a settlement, adding that, as he saw 
it, the only Arab State in a position to 
make a move towards solving the problem, 
if a move became possible, would be Egypt. 
The Egyptian Prime Minister replied that 
it was a matter of timing; he went on to 
say that as he saw it there was no solution 
to be found in partial settlements; the 
frontier problems were so intricate that of 
themselves they were insoluble and could 
only be dealt with in the framework of a 
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comprehensive settlement. The Secretary 
of State expressed his personal agreement 
and added that if at any time the Egyptian 
Government felt that Her Majesty’s 
Government could help towards a solution 
he trusted the Egyptian Government 
would not hesitate to take them into their 
confidence. 

9. The spirit of the discussion was friendly 
and frank throughout, and the Egyptian 
Prime Minister referred repeatedly to the 
great improvement in Anglo-Egyptian 
relations, to the importance which his 
Government attached to this improvement 
and to his hopes for its continuance in the 
future. 

10. Little discussion of the Sudan took 
place, but in private conversation the 
Egyptian Prime Minister told the Secretary 
of State that Egypt was having great 
difficulty over reaching agreement with the 
Sudan concerning Nile Waters, in regard 


to which the Sudanese Government were 
opening their mouths too wide and demand¬ 
ing so much that the operation of the 
Assouan High Dam scheme would be 
jeopardised. The Secretary of State said 
he attached importance to agreement being 
reached between Egypt and the Sudan on 
this subject and that Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment would do anything they could to 
further it. Meanwhile he hoped that 
Major Salah Salem would be restrained 
from making objectionable anti-British 
statements which helped no one at this 
juncture. Colonel Nasser said, as he had 
said to Her Majesty’s Ambassador on a 
former occasion, that he wished Major 
Salem to talk to his Excellency about the 
Sudan and was told that his Excellency 
would be always at the Minister’s disposal. 

11. At the end of the discussion a 
communique was issued of which the text 
is annexed. 


Enclosure 2 

Joint Communique issued in Cairo on February 20, 1955 


The Prime Minister, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, the Minister of War 
and Commander-in-Chief, Major-General 
Abdel Hakim Amr, and Dr. Fawzi held a 
discussion with Sir Anthony Eden after 
dinner with the British Ambassador this 
evening; Field-Marshal Sir John Harding. 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and 
Sir Harold Caccia were also present. They 
reviewed the world situation and the tasks 
of promoting peace. They noted also with 
satisfaction the progress made in Anglo- 
Egyptian relations since the signature of the 
Agreement of October 19, 1954. 
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V 1073/338 No. 6 

IRAQI-TURKISH PACT 


Sir Michael Wright to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received February 25) 

(No. 189. En Clair) Baghdad, 

(Telegraphic) February 25, 1955. 

Following is text of Iraqi-Turkish Pact and simultaneous exchange of letters. 
It is not to be made public until 0300 hours G.M.T. February 26 Saturday. 

Pact of Mutual Co-operation between Iraq and Turkey 

Whereas the friendly and brotherly relations existing between Iraq and Turkey 
are in constant progress, and in order to complement the contents of the Treaty 
of Friendship and Good Neighbourhood concluded between His Majesty the 
King of Iraq and His Excellency the President of the Turkish Republic signed in 
Ankara on the 29th of March, 1946, which recognised the fact that peace and 
security between the two countries is an integral part of the peace and security of 
all the nations of the world and, in particular, the nations of the Middle East and 
that it is the basis for their foreign policies. 

Whereas Article II of the Treaty of Joint Defence and Economic Co-operation 
between the Arab League States provides that no provision of that Treaty shall in 
any way affect, or is designed to affect, any of the rights and obligations accruing 
to the contracting parties from the United Nations Charter; and having realised the 
great responsibilities borne by them in their capacity as members of the United 
Nations concerned with the maintenance of peace and security in the Middle East 
region which necessitate taking the required measures in accordance with Article 51 
of the United Nations Charter; they have been fully convinced of the necessity of 
concluding a pact fulfilling these aims and for that purpose have appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries: His Majesty King Faisal II, King of Iraq—His Excellency General 
Nuri Said, Prime Minister; His Excellency Burham Din Bashayan. Acting Foreign 
Minister. His Excellency Mr. Jalal Bayar, President of the Turkish Republic-- 
His Excellency Adnan Menderes, Prime Minister; His Excellency Fuad Koprulu, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who having communicated their full powers, found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed as follows; — 


Article 1 

Consistent with article 51 of the United Nations Charter, the high contracting 
parties will co-operate for their security and defence. Such measures as they agree 
to take to give effect to this co-operation may form the subject of special agreements 
with each other. 


Article 2 

In order to ensure the realisation and effect application of the co-operation 
provided for in article 1 above, the competent authorities of the high contracting 
parties will determine the measures to be taken as soon as the present pact enters 
into force. These measures will become operative as soon as they have been 
approved by the Governments of the high contracting parlies. 


Article 3 

The high contracting parties undertake to refrain from any interference 
whatsoever in each other’s internal affairs. They will settle any disputes between 
themselves in a peaceful way in accordance with the United Nations Charter. 


Article 4 

The high contracting parties declare that the dispositions of the present pact 
are not in contradiction with any of the international obligations contracted by 
either of them with any third State or States. They do not derogate from, and 
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cannot be interpreted as derogating from, the said international obligations. The 
high contracting parties undertake not to enter into any international obligation 
incompatible with the present pact. 


Article 5 

This pact shall be open for accession to any member State of the Arab League 
or any other State actively concerned with the security and peace in this region 
and which is fully recognised by both of the high contracting parties. Accession 
shall come into force from the date on which the instrument of accession of the 
State concerned is deposited with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Iraq. Any 
acceding State party to the present pact may conclude special agreements in 
accordance with article 1, with one or more States parties to the present pact. The 
competent authorities of any acceding State may determine measures in accordance 
with article 2. These measures will become operative as soon as they have been 
approved by the Governments of the parties concerned. 


Article 6 

A permanent council at ministerial level will be set up to function within the 
framework of the purposes of this pact when at least four Powers become parties to 
the pact. The council will draw up its own rules of procedure. 


Article 7 

This pact remains in force for a period of five years renewable for other 
five-year periods. Any contracting party may withdraw from the pact by notifying 
the other parties in writing of its desire to do so, six months before the expiration 
of any of the above-mentioned periods, in which case the pact remains valid for the 
other parties. 


A rticle 8 

This pact shall be ratified by the contracting parties and ratifications shall be 
exchanged at Ankara as soon as possible. Thereafter it shall come into force from 
the date of the exchange of ratifications. 

In witness whereof, the said plenipotentiaries have signed the present pact in 
Arabic, Turkish and English, all three texts being equally authentic except in the 
case of doubt when the English text shall prevail. 

Done in duplicate at Baghdad this second dav of Rajab 1374 Hijri, 
corresponding to the 24th day of February, 1955 

(Signatures). 


Exchange of Letters 

(1) 

Excellency, 

In connexion with the pact signed by us to-day, I have the honour to place 
on record our understanding that this pact will enable our two countries to 
co-operate in resisting any aggression directed against either of them and that in 
order to ensure the maintenance of peace and security in the Middle East region 
we have agreed to work in close co-operation for effecting the carrying out of the 
United Nations resolutions concerning Palestine. 

Accept, Excellency, &c. 

(Signed) NURI AL SAID. 

To His Excellency Adnan Menderes, Prime Minister of Turkey. 
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( 2 ) 


Baghdad, 24th February, 1955, 


Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your Excellency’s letter of to-day's 
date, which reads as follows: — 

“ In connexion with the pact signed by us to-day, I have the honour to 
place on record our understanding that this pact will enable our two countries 
to co-operate in resisting any aggression directed against either of them and 
that in order to ensure the maintenance of peace and security in the Middle 
East region we have agreed to work in close co-operation for affecting the 
carrying out of the United Nations resolutions concerning Palestine.” 

I wish to confirm my agreement to the contents of the said letter. 

Accept, Excellency, &c. 

(Signed) ADNAN MENDERES. 

To His Excellency, Prime Minister of Iraq, Baghdad. 


c 2 
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V 1073/389 No. 7 

COMMENTS ON THE SIGNATURE OF THE PACT OF MUTUAL 
CO-OPERATION BETWEEN TURKEY AND IRAQ 

Sir James Bowker to Sir A nthony Eden. (Received March 4) 


(No. 45. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, March 1, 1955. 

The signature of the Pact of Mutual 
Co-operation between Turkey and Iraq 
on February 24 and its ratification 
on February 26 by the Turkish and Iraqi 
Parliaments marks, we may hope, one 
of the first and most important steps 
towards the creation of an effective system 
of defence in the Middle East. It also 
marks the end of six weeks of precarious 
tripartite and occasionally, with American 
intervention, quadripartite negotiations. 
Indeed, it was never certain that the 
agreement would be signed, nor, if it were 
signed, what it would contain. In my 
despatch No. 23 of February 8,1 gave some 
account of the negotiations up to that date. 
In this despatch I have the honour to 
comment further on some aspects of these 
negotiations and the effect that they, and 
the agreement itself, may have on Turkey's 
relations with the countries of the Middle 
East and the three Western Powers. 

2. Though some progress had been made, 
in committing the Iraqi Prime Minister 
during his visit to Istanbul last October, 
it is reasonably certain that when M. 
Menderes left for Bagdad on January 7 
neither he nor any one else thought that 
he would return with a document which 
would enable him to sign an agreement 
some weeks later which would provide a 
solid foundation for the structure of Middle 
East defence. What led Nuri Pasha to 
change his mind, apart from M. Menderes’s 
powers of persuasion, is outside the scope 
of this despatch and must, I suppose, remain 
a matter for speculation, since it is clear that 
up to the eve of the meeting he had no 
intention of going as far as the agreement 
which has just been signed. M. Menderes’s 
motives, though mixed, are more easily 
discerned. In the first place there is genuine 
concern for Turkey’s right flank in any war 
with Russia, and the urgent desire to 
continue the work begun with the Turco- 
Pakistan Agreement, of filling in the gaps 
in the line from the Turkish frontier east¬ 
ward. Secondly, the deterioration in 
Turkey’s internal and external economic 


position made it necessary that M. 
Menderes’s Government should establish 
itself in American eyes as the most effective 
instrument for bringing about the realisation 
of the Northern Tier defence concept, and, 
as the corollary to this, establish the 
impossibility of the United States allowing 
the economic collapse of so valuable an 
ally. Thirdly, there is no doubt that the 
Turkish Government are most concerned 
to see the United Kingdom maintaining her 
military position in the Middle East, and 
in Iraq particularly. M. Menderes was 
therefore very willing that the Turco-Iraqi 
Agreement should provide the means for 
revising and bringing up to date the Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty of 1930. He has, in fact, 
always been remarkably receptive to any 
suggestions or proposals that I have had to 
put before him, before or during the nego¬ 
tiations, and Her Majesty's Government are 
undoubtedly considerably in his debt. He, 
for his part, has generously acknowledged 
the support which you have given him. 

3. The Bagdad communique and subse¬ 
quent negotiations, which the Governments 
concerned were successful in keeping largely 
secret, have had an important effect on 
Turkey's relations with the Middle East 
countries. Her Majesty’s Representatives 
have reported in detail the agonies of the 
Arab Prime Ministers’ meeting in Cairo, the 
subsequent meeting at Bagdad with Nuri 
Pasha, and the flurry of inter-Arab meetings 
and conversations which followed them. In 
Turkey, though there has been some anxiety 
over the recent turn of events in Syria, these 
undignified and on occasion sordid pro¬ 
ceedings have probably only served to 
increase Turkish contempt for most of the 
political figures in these countries, and to 
reinforce the conviction here that the only 
way to treat Arabs, including Nuri Pasha, 
is to be firm and persistent. Turco- 
Egyptian relations have suffered severely, 
though the Turkish Government have, with 
the exception of the rather puerile incident 
of the story of the Egyptian Ambassador’s 
contacts with the Russian Embassy in 
Ankara (see my letter of February 14 to 
Mr. Shuckburgh), behaved with restraint. 
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and, though they undoubtedly think that it 
is primarily up to the Egyptian Government 
to get themselves out of the mess into which 
their violent opposition to the treaty has 
landed them, they will probably support any 
efforts which Egypt herself may make, or 
others to help her, to get out of the present 
impasse, provided, of course, those efforts 
are not directed to weakening the effect of 
the agreement. 

4. Turco-Israeli relations, too, are likely 
to suffer. M. Menderes gave the Israeli 
Minister here three weeks ago a 90 per cent, 
assurance that the veiled reference in the 
Bagdad communique to the United Nations 
resolutions on Palestine would not be 
included in the agreement. He does not 
regard the exchange of letters which accom¬ 
panied the signing of the treaty, in spite of 
their greater precision, as contrary to his 
assurance since the letters are not part of 
the treaty. There is no doubt, moreover, 
that he was considerably impressed by the 
warning which I was instructed to give him 
before lie left for Bagdad that, if letters in 
this sense were annexed to, or included in, 
the treaty, it would be difficult for the 
United Kingdom to contemplate the 
possibility of accession. M. Menderes’s 
justification for accepting the exchange of 
letters is that Nuri Pasha was adamant in 
refusing to sign the treaty without them, 
and that in any case the letters have no 
significance. The Turkish Foreign Minister, 
in the debate on the ratification of the 
agreement, explained that these letters 
implied no change in Turkish policy towards 
Israel or in regard to the resolutions, since 
Turkey had as a matter of principle always 
supported the United Nations, including by 
implication the United Nations resolutions 
on Palestine. In conversation the same 
afternoon, the Acting Secretary-General at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, having 
repeated and embellished Professor 
Kopriilii’s statement with a few remarks 
about the importance of supporting the 
moral prestige of the United Nations, told 
the Counsellor of Her Majesty’s Embassy 
that in any case the exchange of letters was 
of no significance, first because the Turkish 
Government recognised the impossibility 
of the literal application of the resolutions, 
and secondly because Nuri Pasha, in insist¬ 
ing on the letters, had made it clear that he 
did not expect Turkey to take further action 
and only required them in order to reinforce 
his position with the other Arab countries. 
There is no doubt that these letters take 
some of the bloom off the new agreement 


ai\d provide, I fear, a regrettable example 
of the Turkish Government’s tendency to 
resort to casuistry on points which stand in 
the way of their immediate interests. 

5. I have referred to Anglo-Turkish 
relations in the context of the treaty. The 
Turkish Government also worked closely 
with the United States Government and 
accepted a number of the latter's suggestions 
in the course of the drafting, and the Turks 
were on the whole well satisfied with the 
support which they received, though they 
have now asked the United States Govern¬ 
ment to withhold economic aid to Egypt 
(hardly possible I imagine since the United 
States economic programme was announced 
on February 23), as long as that country 
continues to work against the agreement. 
Of the other Western Powers, France and 
Greece have found themselves in varying 
degrees of hot water; the French Govern¬ 
ment in particular, for their real or supposed 
opposition to the principle of the agreement 
and for their alleged activities in Syria. My 
French colleague was warned on February 4 
that Turkey would be obliged to reconsider 
her present benevolent attitude towards 
the French Government's policy in North 
Africa if the latter continued to work 
against the agreement and, as you know, 
the Turkish Government have within the 
last few days asked Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the United States Government 
to try to ensure that French influence in 
Syria is at least exerted against active Syrian 
hostility to the agreement. The Greek 
Government, too, were warned in early 
February that the only attitude consistent 
with their position as allies was support for 
the pact; support which they later agreed 
to give. 

6. Internally the agreement has had full 
support of the Opposition and the press. 
In the debate on the ratification, the 
Opposition asked whether the wording of 
the agreement laid an automatic obligation 
on Turkey to give military aid to Iraq in 
the event of an attack and how it related 
to Turkey's membership of N.A.T.O. The 
Prime Minister replied that there was no 
automaticity, the declaration of war being 
the prerogative of the National Assembly, 
but, he added, the pact being a defence 
agreement, the people of Iraq could be sure 
that Turkey would go to their assistance if 
they were attacked. At the same time, 
the Foreign Minister explained Turkey’s 
position as a member of N.A.T.O. was 
safeguarded under the terms of article IV 
of the new agreement. 
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7. The military implications of the 
agreement are outside the scope of this 
despatch, but it is, I think, evident that in 
itself, and as a document between Turkey 
and Iraq alone, it can have little value. The 
Iraqi Prime Minister is at present deter¬ 
minedly opposed to the deployment of 
Turkish troops in Iraq in peace or war (it is 
one of the curiosities of the agreement that 
the two parties had different and, in some 
degree, quite contradictory aims). The 
Turkish Government certainly regard the 
adherence of Britain and America as an 
essential to give effective substance to the 
treaty and regard the recent opening of 
Anglo-Iraqi staff talks at Bagdad as the first 
step towards the adherence of Britain. The 
Prime Minister told me that he hoped that 
this would happen as soon as possible. As 
regards France, there are indications that 


the Turkish Government may now be 
inclining towards the view that eventual 
French adherence would be preferable to 
the effects of continued French resentment 
at exclusion. The Turkish Government no 
doubt hope that the agreement in time will 
include Persia and Pakistan, but the Acting 
Prime Minister told me yesterday that they 
attached prior importance to the inclusion 
of Syria, no doubt as a limitrophe country 
covering the Western approaches to Iraq. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at Bagdad, 
Damascus, Beirut, Amman, Jedda, Tel Aviv, 
Cairo, Tripoli, Tehran, Karachi, Washing¬ 
ton, Paris and the Head of the British 
Middle East Mission. 

I have, &c. 

R. J. BOWKER. 
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V 1073/415 No. 8 

% 

VISIT TO SYRIA OF THE EGYPTIAN MINISTER OF 
NATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Sir John Gardener to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received March 7) 


(No. 32. Confidential) Damascus, 

Sir, March 3, 1955. 

I have the honour to report that Major 
Salah Salem, the Egyptian Minister of 
National Guidance, arrived here from Beirut 
on the morning of February 26. He was 
proposing to leave for Amman, accom¬ 
panied by the Syrian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, on the morning of March 3. 

2. In Damascus Major Salem was 
extremely active. He called on the head¬ 
quarters of all the major political parties. 
In addition, he had conversations with a 
large number of leading political person¬ 
alities and other notables. He called on the 
President of the Republic and the President 
of the Chamber. His real business, how¬ 
ever, was with the Prime Minister, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Chief 
of Staff, each of whom he saw several times. 
He was entertained lavishly by the Govern¬ 
ment, and on several occasions by the 
Officers’ Club. He himself gave a dinner 
to the Government, leading political 
personalities and the press. 

3. It was at a dinner given by the Chief 
of Staff that Major Salem gave the most 
important of the several speeches he 
delivered in Damascus. In welcoming 
Major Salem the Chief of Staff specifically 
supported the idea of a “ unified Arab army 
and a unified Arab command,” and said 
that the Syrian army was keen to make 
these hopes into realities within a few days 
in order that Palestine might be restored to 
the Arab fatherland. Major Salem’s reply 
was an enthusiastic, eloquent performance. 
He declared that he spoke as a responsible 
politician and that Egypt's deepest hope 
was a unified Arab army under a single 
command. He offered to share all Egyptian 
military equipment with the Syrian army, 
and said that as far as Egypt was concerned 
the headquarters of the unified command 
could be in any Arab capital. He concluded: 
“ I should like to say that Syria and Egypt 
are determined to extend this invitation 
within a short period to all Arab Govern¬ 
ments wishing to unify with us their armies, 
policies, struggles and economies.” 


4. Major Salem took the opportunity of 
haranguing the crowds which gathered 
when he visited some of the political party 
headquarters. He was bitter in his denun¬ 
ciation of Iraq, who, he said, had bound 
herself to the coloniser and so split Arab 
unity just when Egypt had freed herself 
from British occupation. Nuri as-Said not 
trusting the Arabs had put his faith in the 
Turks, the Persians, the Pakistanis, the 
Americans and the British. Who was it, 
he asked, but the Americans and the British 
who were responsible for the Palestine 
debacle? He was confident that the Syrian 
Government would approve of his sugges¬ 
tion for a unified army. Egypt had estab¬ 
lished ten new arms factories, which were 
even capable of producing jet aircraft. He 
stressed that the Egyptian Government were 
devoted supporters of Islam. He was 
warmly applauded. 

5. There have been demonstrations in 
most of the larger Syrian towns, both for 
and against Major Salem and the policy he 
stands for. Those who have demonstrated 
in protest have mainly been Moslem 
Brothers and supporters of the Parti Popu¬ 
late Syrien, who look forward to an 
enlarged Fertile Crescent scheme. The 
most serious incidents, involving some 
casualties between rival demonstrators, 
occurred in Deir ez Zor where the army was 
forced to take control. It is significant that 
none of the demonstrations were on a really 
large scale. The political parties were 
active but the general populace showed no 
spontaneous enthusiasm. 

6. I have already reported by telegram 
my various interviews with the Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
These show that Major Salem’s public 
statements fairly represent the essence of 
the proposals he has made to the Syrian 
Government. This seems to be in accord¬ 
ance with the recent Egyptian policy of 
appealing to the Arab people over the heads 
of their Governments. At any rate the 
press believes that Major Salem has told the 
Syrian Government that, since the Arab 
Collective Security Pact has been destroyed 
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by Iraq’s alliance with Turkey, a new pact 
is necessary. The main points of the 
reported proposal are as follows: — 

(a) A unified military command. 

(b) Unification of the economic and 
foreign policies of the participating 
States. 

(c) No State participating in the pact 

should conclude any alliances with¬ 
out the approval of all the other 
participating States. 

(d) The pact would be open to all Arab 

States. 

( e) Egypt is in a position to contribute 

weapons to the unified army. 

The press in general believes that if Iraq 
wished to join she would first be required to 
renounce her pact with Turkey. 

7. Major Salem's visit and proposals 
have, of course, been the principal subject 
of press comment since his arrival. Of 
those papers which express a clear opinion, 
one-third deplore the Egyptian attitude. 
The remaining two-thirds support it, but 
some of them believe Iraq was justified in 
making a pact with Turkey. Some of those 
papers which attack Egypt, principally the 
Moslem Brotherhood paper, also attack 
Iraq. Syrian press opinion is therefore far 
from being unanimous, and in this it seems 
to reflect public opinion. 

8. The attitude of various groups towards 
the Egyptian proposals can only be fully 
understood in the context of Syrian internal 
politics. The previous Government was 
violently attacked for what was alleged to 
be its pro-Iraqi policy. Though, in fact, 
foreign policy had little, if anything, to do 
with the fall of Fares el Khoury’s Govern¬ 
ment, the new Cabinet came to power in a 
situation where it was expected that it would 
pursue a different policy. Indeed, a change 
in foreign policy was the only respectable 
reason which could be advanced for the 
creation and peculiar composition of 
the new Government. The Government's 
parliamentary majority is relatively small 
and precarious. The consequence is that 
if the new Government is to remain in office 
all the groups which support it must support 
or at least cannot reject outright the 
Egyptian proposals. The Opposition, if it 


is not to be discredited, must also stick to 
its guns. In these circumstances the most 
uncomfortable groups are the Right-wing 
supporters of the Government, led by the 
Prime Minister himself, for if the Egyptian 
proposals prevail it will be widely regarded 
as a Left-wing victory. The fact that 
Major Salem stayed three days longer in 
Damascus than he had intended, and then 
left without an official communique having 
been issued, was due almost entirely to 
the delaying tactics of the Prime Minister 
and the moderate group which he leads. 

9. It is clear that the major encountered 
greater difficulties in Syria than he expected. 
It is still too early to say whether or not 
he will succeed in overcoming them. But 
Salah Salem has allies outside Syria. In 
addition to all the considerable force which 
Egypt can bring to bear on Syria, there are 
the persuasive arguments, both monetary 
and otherwise, which come from other 
interested Powers, notably Saudi Arabia, 
the Soviet Union and possibly France. It 
is, however, interesting to note that, whereas 
a few weeks ago the sentiment of Arab 
unity, which is one of the fundamental 
principles of Syrian politics, militated 
against Iraq, a slight reversal of feeling is to 
be noticed. Egypt is now seen by some as 
disturbing Arab unity. Is it not in our 
interests, some ask, to have good relations 
with our neighbour and sister State Iraq? 
Moreover, would it not be imprudent to 
have bad relations with so powerful a 
neighbour as Turkey? But there is one 
sentiment equal in strength to that of Arab 
unity and that is fear and hatred of Israel. 
The recent Gaza incident added point to 
their argument. I have no doubt the 
Egyptians have been harping upon this, and 
if they succeed in forming their new pact it 
will, even more than the original Arab 
Collective Security Pact, be directed against 
Israel. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Amman, 
Bagdad, Beirut, Cairo, Jedda, Tel Aviv, 
Ankara, Washington and Paris, and to the 
Head of the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

J. GARDENER. 
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V 1073/463 No. 9 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE CONCLUSION 

OF THE TURCO-IRAQI PACT 

Sir Michael Wright to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received March 14) 


(No. 69. Secret) Bagdad, 

Sir, March 9, 1955. 

With reference to my despatch No. 41 of 
February 8, I have the honour to inform 
you that a pact of mutual co-operation 
between Iraq and Turkey was signed in 
Bagdad on February 24. The text was in 
Arabic, Turkish and English and I enclose 
a copy of the English version, which, by the 
terms of the pact, is to prevail in cases of 
doubt. 

2. Iraq is, of course, bound to the West 
by the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930, but it is 
strongly felt by almost all Iraqis that that 
treaty is outdated and, though various of its 
clauses have tacitly continued in vigour, 
successive Iraqi Governments, and the Iraqi 
public to an even greater extent, have 
preferred to ignore it as far as possible and, 
since the Palestine affair of 1948, to stand 
aloof from the West. Beginning from 1953, 
however, there has been a small but per¬ 
ceptible movement in the reverse direction 
and the signing of the Iraqi-Turkish pact 
represents a significant staging-post in a 
journey westwards which will, I hope, and 
with a new defence agreement with our¬ 
selves and perhaps the Americans and the 
active inclusion of Iraq, in spirit as in the 
letter, in the Western world. 

3. The first steps on this journey so far 
as Iraq is concerned were taken in the 
summer of 1953 when the Iraqi Foreign 
Minister in Jamil Madfai's Government, of 
which Nuri Pasha al Said, as Minister of 
Defence, was the most active member, told 
my predecessor that the Iraq Government 
were thinking whether it would be feasible 
to terminate the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930 
by resorting to a regional defence arrange¬ 
ment under Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. That idea lay dormant during the 
Governments of Dr. Fadhil Jamali and 
Arshad al Umari. Iraq, however, con¬ 
tinued to move further westwards. Dr. 
Jamali accepted United States military aid 
by an exchange of letters dated April 21, 
1954, in the full knowledge that the con¬ 
tinuance and extension of that aid depended 
largely on the formation of a regional 
defence arrangement which might be repre¬ 
sented to the United States Congress as 


worthy of American support. The return 
of Nuri Pasha to power in August 1954 
marked the decisive step. In conversations 
with Major Salem in Iraq and with the 
Egyptian Government in Cairo Nuri Pasha 
outlined his plans for a regional pact 
between Iraq, Turkey and Egypt. The pact 
would be drawn up in such a way that if 
Egypt felt unable to join it at the outset, 
she might accede later. It would also make 
provision for accession by other States such 
as the United Kingdom and the United 
States and thereby provide a framework for 
future defence co-operation between the 
Iraq Government and Her Majesty’s 
Government, allowing the 1930 Treaty to 
be terminated. In October Nuri Pasha put 
his ideas to the Turkish Government in 
Istanbul, and on January 12, 1955, after a 
visit of the Turkish Prime Minister to 
Bagdad, a joint communique was pub¬ 
lished expressing the intention of the two 
Governments to sign a pact providing for 
co-operation for their joint security and 
defence. A copy was enclosed in Mr. 
Hooper’s despatch No. 14 of January 13. 

4. Thereafter the Iraqi Prime Minister 
presented a draft text to the Turkish 
Government. I was not surprised to find 
that this text (contained in my telegram 
No. 93 of February 6) reproduced precisely 
the same ideas as Nuri Pasha had expressed 
to Mr. Hooper during M. Menderes’ visit 
(Bagdad despatch No. 22 of January 18) and 
which M. Menderes had persuaded him to 
drop from the joint communique in favour 
of something more far-reaching though 
vaguer. The acute disappointment of the 
Turkish Government was natural, and they 
soon produced a counter-draft which, while 
retaining Nuri Pasha’s ideas, corresponded 
more closely to the spirit of co-operation 
expressed in the joint communique. Nor 
did the Iraqi draft meet our own needs, since 
it provided no “ umbrella ” under which 
Her Majesty’s Government might secure 
their defence requirements if they later 
acceded to the pact. 

5. The negotiations which ensued have 
been described in detail in the telegrams 
exchanged between yourself. Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Ankara and this embassy. 
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The Iraqi and Turkish authorities sought 
our advice and assistance, at every step, 
principally because they wished Her 
Majesty’s Government land the United 
States Government) to accede to the pact 
later but partly also because neither party 
had cypher facilities for transmitting a text 
in English, in which language the basic 
draft of the treaty was drawn up. It was 
soon clear that each desired an agreement; 
the Turks to secure their right wing against 
the Russians; the Iraqis to have a cover for 
an agreement with Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment; both to secure more American aid. 
But the common ground between them was 
small. The Turks found Nuri Pasha’s ideas 
of military talks and the free transit of 
armaments woefully restricted and, if he 
later gave greater facilities under the pact 
to a third party, discriminatory. The Iraqis 
were deeply suspicious of Turkish designs 
and subjected each Turkish suggestion to 
microscopic examination to discover 
whether it concealed some excuse for 
infringing Iraqi sovereignty, limiting her 
freedom of action, or above all sending 
Turkish troops to Iraq if only in time of 
war. On several occasions it looked as 
though the gulf could not be bridged, and 
this was barely achieved with our help for 
which both parties have since thanked us. 
The two points of view could only be 
reconciled and a small patch of common 
ground discovered by making the pact an 
expression of intentions and by dropping 
the military clauses altogether, agreeing to 
agree on them at a later date. This is the 
significance of articles 1 and 2 which 
provide for a later “ special agreement ” 
between the two parties to give effect to 
their co-operation for their security and 
defence. 

6. When this formula had been found, 
agreement appeared in sight and, rather 
than negotiate further at long range, M. 
Menderes decided to clinch matters by 
coming again to Bagdad. He arrived on 
the evening of February 23 and immediately 
sent for me to review the draft as it then 
stood and in particular to receive your views 
on the exchange of letters concerning the 
United Nations resolutions on Palestine 
which Nuri Pasha, feeling agreement near, 
had suddenly produced. Since, however, 
the Turkish Prime Minister made it clear 
that he had no intention of jeopardising the 
prompt signature of the pact in order to 
spare anxiety to the Government of Israel, 
it was obvious that his heart was not in the 
fight and that Nuri Pasha would carry his 
point. So it fell out both in this and other 


respects. Agreement was reached by noon 
on February 24, and after last-minute 
hitches, caused first by the Turks producing 
a completely new article providing for a 
Council of Ministers under the pact, which 
required the urgent approbation of both 
Her Majesty’s Government and the United 
States Government, and then by trouble, 
arising mainly out of a grammatical 
difficulty due to the existence of a dual 
number in Arabic, in the drafting of 
article 5, the texts of the pact were signed 
at 11-30 p.m. on February 24. The next 
morning M. Menderes returned to 
Ankara. 

7. The Iraq Government took the earliest 
opportunity to have the new pact ratified. 
It was tabled in the Chamber of Deputies 
on Saturday, February 26. Twenty-six 
Deputies asked to speak and the first had 
risen to his feet when the Prime Minister, 
seeing that he was going to encounter 
opposition, asked that the pact be discussed 
in committee. It was accordingly referred 
to the Foreign Affairs Committee where 
Nuri Pasha appears to have given a satis¬ 
factory explanation of his motives since, 
although a small core of opposition 
remained, no criticisms of substance were, 
1 am told, advanced. After about three- 
quarters of an hour, debate was resumed in 
the Chamber and the Prime Minister spoke. 
He started by stressing that the Government 
did not regard this pact as in any way 
impairing their traditional policy of 
co-operation with the other Arab States. 
He pointed out that it left Iraq full freedom 
of action to conclude special agreements 
only with those acceding States with whom 
she wanted such agreements. It also left 
full freedom to the other Arab States—in 
contrast, he claimed, to the action of Egypt 
in consenting to article 4 of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement. Iraq undertook no 
obligation beyond her frontiers, and would 
be solely responsible for her defence. In 
fact, he claimed the pact stressed the 
sovereign independence of Iraq. He hoped 
that Persia and Pakistan would both join 
it and that, with the termination of the 
Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930, for which all 
Iraqis were impatiently waiting, relations 
with the United Kingdom would be on the 
basis of this pact. He also hoped for 
American accession. 

8. Subsequent speakers emphasised the 
value to the Arabs of the exchange of letters 
on Palestine and the need for Iraq to side 
with the West. Three Deputies spoke 
against ratification. Sadiq Bassam (Bag¬ 
dad) criticised any move to draw closer to 
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the West without at the same time some 
substantial quid pro quo. He dwelt on the 
familiar accusation that the United States 
and the United Kingdom had divided the 
Arabs and created the State of Israel, while 
France continued to ill-treat Arabs in North 
Africa. Nasser Abdul Rahman (Basra) 
complained that the Chamber were asked 
to ratify the pact as a matter of urgency 
without proper time for study and that the 
text was vague and ambiguous. It did not, 
for instance, define what action one party 
should take in the event of an attack on the 
other. He defended the neutralist policy 
of Mr. Nehru which an earlier speaker had 
decried. Ismail Ghanim (Bagdad) spoke on 
similar lines and claimed that Turkey was 
the natural enemy of the Arabs, having 
ill-treated the Arabs over hundreds of 
years, and more recently having despoiled 
Syria of the Sanjak of Alexandretta. The 
debate was cut short by a motion to ratify 
the treaty which was carried by 112 votes 
to 4. 

9. The same evening the pact was debated 
by the Senate. It came in for little criticism 
and the main interest of the debate lay in 
the strong support which Nuri Pasha 
received from his erstwhile opponents 
Salih Jabr and Sayid Abdul Mahdi. This 
public support was all the more remarkable 
since Salih Jabr, both privately to me and 
openly at meetings of the Cabinet and elder 
statesmen, while expressing full approval of 
the idea of co-operation with the West, had 
been critical of the pact and the way the 
Prime Minister had negotiated it. He had 
indeed only supported it in order to main¬ 
tain the principle of Iraq’s freedom to decide 
her own foreign policy without dictation 
from Egypt. The Egyptians, in fact, have 
done what no Iraqi has been able to 
(though many have tried), namely, bring 
Nuri Pasha and Salih Jabr closer together. 
The Senate ratified the pact by 24 votes to 1 
and, on February 27, ratification was made 
complete by King Faisal’s signature. 

10. The text of the agreement has been 
subject to close scrutiny by ourselves during 
the course of its negotiation that it is 
unnecessary for me to analyse it in detail. 
Briefly, it provides for the loose association 
of the parties to the pact by means of a 
series of individual bilateral (or possibly 
multilateral) special agreements, inter¬ 
locking within the framework of the 
formula “co-operation for security and 
defence.” The special agreement therefore 
is the “ umbrella ” under which Her 
Majesty’s Government might work out their 


future defence relationship with Iraq, if 
they accede to the pact under article 5. The 
fact that military arrangements can be made 
at administrative level (under article 2) may, 
if thought desirable, obviate the need for 
parliamentary ratification of joint defence 
measures between the parties to the pact. 
In article 5 the words “ actively concerned 
with the security and peace in this (the 
Middle East) region ” are designed to 
exclude Soviet, and possibly but not inevit¬ 
ably French, accession, while Israel is 
excluded as not “ fully recognised by both ” 
contracting parties. In addition the pact 
includes various provisions calculated to 
appeal to the other Arab States. They are 
the reference in the preamble to article 11 
of the Arab League Treaty of Joint 
Defence; article 4, which provides that the 
pact shall not contradict existing obliga¬ 
tions; and, of course, the exchange of letters 
on Palestine. 

11. The Iraqi public have received the 
pact without enthusiasm but—despite and 
perhaps because of—the virulence of 
Egyptian propaganda, as a piece of neces¬ 
sary foreign policy. The more informed 
among them pernaps hope that the pact 
will become a predominantly Arab affair 
with an Arab majority on the ministerial 
council, and that this will place an obstacle 
in the way of any Turkish designs on Syria 
and Iraq. The Government value it as a 
means of terminating the 1930 Treaty while 
maintaining their links in matters of defence 
with the United Kingdom and developing 
further links with the United States. To 
the Prime Minister himself, who sees further 
than any of his colleagues, its significance 
is that (to interpret words as he used to me) 
it may form a “ watershed ” in relations 
between the Arabs and the West. His 
hope is that the flow will henceforward be 
towards the interlocking of the Arab world 
with the Western world, as opposed to the 
concept which seems to him to be emerging 
in Egypt of an exclusively Arab defence 
organisation to which Western Powers 
would not be admitted, paying lip service 
to friendship with the West, but refusing to 
take the principal steps which would make 
that friendship a reality. 

12. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Amman. Ankara, Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, 
Jedda, Paris, Washington, Tel Aviv, Tehran, 
Benghazi, Tripoli, to the Heads of the 
British Middle East Office and the United 
Kingdom Delegation at New York, to the 
Air Officer Commanding Habbaniya and to 
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Her Majesty’s Consular Representatives at 
Basra, Kirkuk and Mosul. 

I have, &c. 

For Her Majesty’s Ambassador, 

R. A. BEAUMONT. 


(Enclosure to Bagdad despatch No. 69 of 
March 9, 1955) 

Pact of Mutual Co-operation between 
Iraq and Turkey 

Whereas the friendly and brotherly 
relations existing between Iraq and Turkey 
are in constant progress, and in order to 
complement the contents of the Treaty of 
Friendship and Good Neighbourhood con¬ 
cluded between His Majesty the King of 
Iraq and his Excellency the President of the 
Turkish Republic signed in Ankara on 
March 29, 1946, which recognised the fact 
that peace and security between the two 
countries is an integral part of the peace and 
security of all the nations of the world and 
in particular the nations of the Middle East, 
and that it is the basis for their foreign 
policies; 

Whereas article 11 of the Treaty of Joint 
Defence and Economic Co-operation 
between the Arab League States provides 
that no provision of that treaty shall in any 
way affect, or is designed to affect any of 
the rights and obligations accruing to the 
contracting parties from the United Nations 
Charter; 

And having realised the great responsi¬ 
bilities borne by them in their capacity as 
members of the United Nations concerned 
with the maintenance of peace and security 
in the Middle East region which necessitate 
taking the required measures in accordance 
with article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter; 

They have been fully convinced of the 
necessity of concluding a pact fulfilling these 
aims, and for that purpose have appointed 
as their plenipotentiaries: — 

His Majesty King Faisal II, 

King of Iraq; 

His Excellency A1 Farik Nuri As-Said, 
Prime Minister; 

His Excellency Burhanuddin Bash-Ayan, 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

His Excellency Jalal Bayar, 

President of the Turkish Republic; 

His Excellency Adnan Menderes, 

Prime Minister; 


His Excellency Professor Fuat Koprulu, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

who having communicated their full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have 
agreed as follows: — 

Article l 

Consistent with article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter the high contracting parties 
will co-operate for their security and 
defence. Such measures as they agree to 
take to give effect to this co-operation may 
form the subject of special agreements with 
each other. 

Article 2 

In order to ensure the realisation and 
effect application of the co-operation pro¬ 
vided for in article 1 above, the competent 
authorities of the high contracting parties 
will determine the measures to be taken as 
soon as the present pact enters into force. 
These measures will become operative as 
soon as they have been approved by the 
Governments of the high contracting 
parties. 

Article 3 

The high contracting parties undertake to 
refrain from any interference whatsoever in 
each other’s internal affairs. They will 
settle any dispute between themselves in a 
peaceful way in accordance with the United 
Nations Charter. 

Article 4 

The high contracting parties declare that 
the dispositions of the present pact are not 
in contradiction with any of the inter¬ 
national obligations contracted by either of 
them with any third State or States. They 
do not derogate from and cannot be 
interpreted as derogating from, the said 
international obligations. The high con¬ 
tracting parties undertake not to enter into 
any international obligation incompatible 
with the present pact. 

Article 5 

This pact shall be open for accession to 
any member of the Arab League or any 
other State actively concerned with the 
security and peace in this region and which 
is fully recognised by both of the high 
contracting parties. Accession shall come 
into force from the date of which the 
instrument of accession of the State con¬ 
cerned is deposited with the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs of Iraq. 

Any acceding State party to the present 
pact may conclude special agreements, in 
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accordance with article 1, with one or more 
States parties to the present pact. The 
competent authority of any acceding State 
may determine measures in accordance with 
article 2. These measures will become 
operative as soon as they have been 
approved by the Governments of the parties 
concerned. 

Article 6 

A Permanent Council at ministerial level 
will be set up to function within the frame¬ 
work of the purposes of this pact when at 
least four Powers become parties to the 
pact. 

The council will draw up its own rules of 
procedure. 

Article 7 

This pact remains in force for a period 
of five years renewable for other five-year 
periods. Any contracting party may with¬ 
draw from the pact by notifying the other 
parties in writing of its desire to do so six 
months before the expiration of any of the 
above-mentioned periods, in which case the 
pact remains valid for the other parties. 


Article 8 

This pact shall be ratified by the con¬ 
tracting parties and ratifications shall be 
exchanged at Ankara as soon as possible. 
Thereafter it shall come into force from the 
date of the exchange of ratifications. 

In witness whereof, the said plenipoten¬ 
tiaries have signed the present pact in 
Arabic, Turkish and English, all three texts 
being equally authentic except in the case 
of doubt when the English text shall prevail. 

Done in duplicate at Bagdad this second 
day of Rajab 1374 Hijri corresponding to 
the twenty-fourth day of February, 1955. 

(Signed) Nuri As-Said. 

For His Majesty the King of Iraq. 

(Signed) Burhanuddin Bash-Ayan. 

For His Majesty the King of Iraq. 

(Signed) Adnan Menderes. 

For the President of the Turkish 
Republic. 

(Signed) Fuat Koprulu. 

For the President of the Turkish 
Republic. 
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V 1073/595 No. 10 

FRENCH ATTITUDE TO TURCO IRAQI PACT 

(a) Aide-Memoire Communicated to French Minister for Foreign Affairs by 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador. (Received March 28) 

British Embassy, Paris, 
March 20, 1955. 

On the 3rd of March the Director of Afrique-Levant told Mr. Reilly that after 
the meeting in London with Mr. Shuckburgh on the 25th of February instructions 
had been sent to the French Ambassadors at Damascus and Beirut asking them to 
make it clear to the Syrian and Lebanese Governments that the French Government 
were not opposed to the Turco-Iraqi Pact. M. Roux confirmed to Mr. Beith 
on the 11th of March that these instructions had been sent. In an aide-memoire 
handed to the Foreign Office by the French Embassy in London on the 5th of March, 
the French Government indicated their disapproval of the response of the 
Egyptian and Syrian Governments to the Turco-Iraqi Pact and undertook to 
use all their influence in Cairo, Damascus and Beirut to avoid the emergence of two 
hostile blocs. 

2. Nonetheless, it appears that French Representatives in the Middle East 
have not received instructions in this sense. Thus the French Ambassador in 
Baghdad told the British Ambassador there on the 17th of March that he had 
received no instructions from the French Government. He was consequently 
unable to intervene effectively with the Syrian Ministers who were at that date 
on a visit to Baghdad. On the 10th of March the French Ambassador in Beirut 
told his British colleague that he had received no instructions to speak to the 
Lebanese Government and had given that Government his personal view that they 
should not adhere either to the Turco-Iraqi Pact or to the Egyptian-Syrian Treaty. 
On the 12th of March the British Ambassador in Amman reported that his French 
colleague had made no approach to the Jordan Government and seemed to be 
without instructions. 

3. The French Ambassador in London has been informed of the discrepancy 
between the stated attitude of the French Government in this matter and the 
apparent absence of any instructions to French Representatives in the Middle East. 
It is of urgent importance that the French Representatives in the Middle East should 
be instructed to use their influence with the Governments to which they are 
accredited in favour of the Turco-Iraqi Pact and against the emergence of two 
hostile blocs. Her Majesty’s Government would be grateful if instructions to this 
effect could be sent at the earliest possible moment. 


( b ) Aide-Memoire Communicated by the Quai d’Orsay to Her Majesty’s 

Embassy at Paris 

Minist ere des A ffaires Et range res, 
Paris, le 24 Mars, 1955. 

Le Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres a pris attentivement connaissance de 
l’aide-memoire que l’Ambassade de Grande-Bretagne a Paris lui a fait tenir le 
20 Mars dernier au sujet du pacte turco-irakien. 

Le Gouvernement fran<;ais a fait savoir a plusieurs reprises au Gouvernement 
britannique, notamment par l’entremise du Directeur d’Afrique-Levant lorsque 
celui-ci s’est rendu a Londres, que le but que se propose le traite turco-irakien ne 
peut que recueillir son entier assentiment, dans la mesure oil ce pacte vise a former 
un embryon d’organisation de la defense du Moyen-Orient, organisation que le 
Gouvernement fran<;ais juge, lui aussi, tout a fait necessaire. 

Mais le Gouvernement frangais a souligne, en meme temps, de fa?on repetee, 
les inquietudes que la conclusion de ce traite ne pouvait manquer de provoquer 
dans divers pays, notamment en Syrie et au Liban, ainsi que dans 1'Etat d’Israel, 
et il a mis en doute que la methode employee pour rechercher un resultat en soi 
fort souhaitable fut a la fois la plus opportune et la plus appropriee. 
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L'experience a completement justifie ces apprehensions. Pour essayer de 
porter remede a la tension croissante dans le Moyen-Orient qui a suivi la signature 
de l'accord de Bagdad, le Gouvernement fran^ais a entrepris aussitot a Damas et 
a Ankara les efforts de conciliation qui lui semblaient necessaires. Suite et 
consequence directe du pacte turco-irakien, Pinitiative syro-egyptienne, jugee 
regrettable par le Gouvernement fran?ais, est venue entraver ces efforts, et le 
grave incident de Gaza a ajoute encore a la confusion dans cette region du monde. 

Face a cette situation, le Gouvernement fran^ais entend, comme il la indique a 
diverses reprises, s employer, et continuera de s’employer, a rapprocher les points 
de vue opposes et a contrecarrer la formation de deux blocs hostiles. II ne saurait 
aller au-dela, ni faire campagne en faveur du traite turco-irakien. sans 
compromettre les resultats memes qu'il se propose d’atteindre. Une telle politique 
lui parait d'ailleurs entierement conforme a celle qui se trouve definie dans l'aide- 
memoire remis le 17 Mars dernier par le Foreign Office a PAmbassade de France 
a Londres: en effet, il est indique dans ce memorandum que le Gouvernement se 
Sa Majeste ne se propose pas d'insister aupres des Gouvernements de Syrie, de 
Jordanie et du Liban pour qu’ils adherent au pacte turco-irakien ou a tout autre 
instrument analogue. C'est a cette attitude eminemment raisonnable que repondent 
les instructions alors envoyees aux representants fran^ais a Damas et a Ankara et, 
depuis lors, etendues a tous leurs collegues de cette region. 

Le Gouvernement fran?ais n'estime pas qu’ii soit avantageux ni possible de 
faire davantage dans les circonstances actuelles, une action"plus insistante ne 
pouvant, a son avis, qu'aller a Pencontre du resultat desire. Il pense que les 
divergences de vues actuellement constatees entre les Etats du Moyen-Orient 
doivent pouvoir etre progressivement reduites si des pressions trop brusques ou 
inopportunes ne viennent pas compromettre une action qui doit s’accompagner de 
patience et de circonspection. 
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V 1073/759 No. 11 


PROPOSED SYRIAN AGREEMENT WITH EGYPT AND SAUDI ARABIA 

Sir John Gardener to Mr. Macmillan. (Received April 25) 

(No. 55. Confidential) Damascus, 

Sir, April 20,1955. 

In my telegram No. 129 of the 25th of March, I gave an account of the position 
in Syria on the eve of the Minister for Foreign Affairs’ departure for Cairo. I now 
have the honour to describe the situation when another slackening in the pace of 
events here, due to his absence in Bandoeng, offers an opportunity of taking stock. 

2. Public opinion in Syria is difficult to assess, but I would say that the 
majority of Syrians, if forced to make up their minds on this issue, would be opposed 
to the conclusion of a pact with Egypt and Saudi Arabia. It is unfortunate that 
opinion on these lines is neither coherent nor widely-voiced. On the other hand 
the support given to the proposed agreement by the Baath Socialists, the 
Communists and other left-wing elements is strong and well-publicised by the 
journalists whose views have probably been bolstered up by money received from 
the other two countries concerned. They play on the public’s fear of Israeli 
aggression and advocate the pact as safeguarding Syria against an Israeli attack. 

3. Turkish pressure reminded advocates of the Tripartite Pact of the dangers 
of concluding an agreement which would offend a powerful neighbour and cut 
Syria off from Iraq. The pressure certainly made the Government move more 
cautiously, but it was overdone and a large part of its usefulness was lost through 
its being publicised. The final result was to tend to unite Syrians against the 
external enemy, and allow the left-wing Press to play on fears of Turkish aggression 
on the lines of the annexation of the Hatay. The disclosure of Turkish threats 
also gave the USSR useful grounds to intervene. 

4. The coalition of Nationalists, Baath Socialists and the so-called 
Democratic bloc of Independents is unstable and is unable to agree on a policy 
towards the Tripartite Pact. Each member of the Government knows his own 
mind, but their views are irreconcilable. The Minister for Foreign Affairs is the 
outstanding personality, and he is determined to pursue any policy that will result 
in his becoming President of the Republic in September. 

5. The strength of organised political opinion in favour of an agreement 
with Egypt backed by strong military pressure, produced a situation in which the 
Nationalist Party—who were themselves opposed to such agreement—had to make 
a critical decision. The Party could instruct their members in the Government to 
resign, or by pretending to fall in with the proposal to gain time. The danger of 
resignation was that a dangerous void might result which would be filled by military 
dictatorship or else an even more Left-wing Government. The danger of appearing 
to agree was that the agreement might, despite delaying tactics, come into existence. 
The Nationalist Party spent an anxious three days arriving at its eventual decision 
to pretend to proceed with the agreement, as reported in my telegram No. 175. 
But this decision resulted in a split in the Nationalist Party, for some preferred to 
resign rather than have anything to do with such a treaty. This split is however 
not final and may be papered over in time. Should the Egyptian and Saudi 
Arabians at Bandoeng accept the Syrian proposals, the Nationalists hope to gain 
still more time by the necessity of setting up committees and, so it has been 
suggested, by drawing up a text which would then be referred to the other Arab 
States for their views. 

6. It is regrettable that the Nationalists and Populists have not yet been able 
to unite in common opposition to a Syrian-Egyptian treaty. Their failure to do 
so has given the Army a chance to intervene. There are many Baath Socialist 
supporters. Some officers are admirers of the Egyptian military junta and there 
are also former adherents of the Shishakli regime who have pro-Egypt and 
anti-Iraqi views. Prominent among these is the officer recently promoted to be 
head of the Deuxieme Bureau. Agreement on a federal army would bring further 
advantages resulting from the establishment of its headquarters in Damascus and 
the possible appointment of a Syrian as Commander-in-Chief. In any case, some 
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Syrian officers will receive promotion to the.staff of the federal army. The Syrian 
Chief of Staff reflects opinion rather than heads it, and the neutralist and Left-wing 
elements in the Army have been able to influence him in their favour and induce 
him to threaten a coup d'etat to force the Government to conclude an agreement 
with Egypt on the ground that Egyptian aid is essential for the defence of Syria 
against Israel. 

7. This threat to constitutional government has seriously alarmed the 
Nationalists and their natural allies, the Populists, who are now in opposition. 
The idea of encouraging a limited intervention by Iraqi military forces with 
American and British approval found some favour, but is likely to be discarded 
in view of the adverse advice given by the Americans and ourselves. It is probable 
that, if the Right-wing parties stood together, they would be able to withstand Army 
pressure, since it is not certain that, in present circumstances, the neutralist and 
pro-Egyptian faction in the Army is capable of carrying out its threat. At the 
moment, the position is that the Syrian proposals are being discussed with the 
Egyptian and Saudi Arabian delegations at Bandoeng. Army pressure is therefore 
relaxed. If, however, the Foreign Minister returns at the end of April without 
Egyptian approval for the Syrian draft as a basis for further detailed study, then it is 
to be expected that the Army will again bring pressure to bear on the Government 
to produce new proposals which will be acceptable to Egypt. In that event, it seems 
possible that some of the Nationalists would withdraw from the Government, and 
I do not exclude the possibility of the rump continuing in power with military 
backing and concluding a treaty with Egypt. If, on the other hand. Nationalists 
and Populists were able to produce some kind of unity, military pressure would be 
much less effective. Fortunately there is some prospect of this, though it is too early 
to be sure. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at 
Amman, Ankara, Baghdad, Beirut, Cairo, Jedda, Paris and Washington and to the 
Head of the British Middle East Office. 


I have, &c. 

J. GARDENER. 
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GA 21/13 


No. 12 


CONFERENCE AT BEIRUT TO DISCUSS THE FUTURE OF BRITISH 
CIVIL AVIATION INTERESTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Sir Edward Chapman-Andrews to Mr. Macmillan. (Received June 16) 


(No. 72. Confidential) 
Sir, 


Beirut, 

June 11, 1955. 


I have the honour to report that a conference of the Chairmen and executives 
of subsidiary and associate companies of the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
was held at Bhamdoun, Lebanon, on the 2nd and 3rd of June under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Gilbert Lee, London Manager of the Corporation's subsidiary 
companies. The main object of the conference, which was attended by Sir Miles 
Thomas (Chairman of B.O.A.C.), Sir Francis Brake, Mr. Basil Smallpeice (Directors 
of the Corporation) and other senior B.O.A.C. executives, was to discuss plans 
for the rationalisation of route patterns and fare structures and for the supply 
of modern aircraft and equipment and maintenance facilities to associate and 
subsidiary airlines of B.O.A.C. in the Middle East. 

2. The companies represented at the conference were Aden Airways Ltd. 
(a wholly-owned subsidiary), Cyprus Airways Ltd., the Gulf Aviation Company, 
Ltd., Arab Airways (Jerusalem) Ltd., Middle East Airlines (in which B.O.A.C. 
have recently acquired a substantial interest) and Kuwait National Airways (with 
whom Sir Miles Thomas made preliminary arrangements for B.O.A.C. 
participation). In addition Iraqi Airways (to whom B.O.A.C. supply technical 
and management personnel under an associate agreement) were represented by 
an observer. 

3. In the light of the Corporation’s interests in these various companies, 
the main theme of the conference was a review of the Corporation’s plans for 
serving the Middle East in the years ahead with the object of determining the 
role which the subsidiary and associate companies would play in the development 
of civil aviation in the area and of building an important pattern of feeder services 
to B.O.A.C. After consideration of the overall picture the conference split up into 
working groups to examine in more detail the operating plans and commercial 
problems of the subsidiary and associate airlines with a view to effecting a 
co-ordination of activity and the elimination of wasteful and unnecessary 
competition. To this end it is expected that the working groups, which will have 
further meetings at regular intervals in the next few weeks, will produce operational 
plans for the integration of services on routes where the B.O.A.C. associates 
operate in parallel and for the pooling of operations where competition on any 
route is likely to prove uneconomical or where advantage can be derived in 
meeting competition from non-associated companies. As an example, by the 
10th of June one Hermes aircraft will be provided by Skyways on hire to Kuwait 
National Airways, and two further Hermes to Middle East Airlines between the 
25th of June and the 1st of July to operate between Kuwait and Beirut, a route 
which has in the past been subject to a great deal of uneconomical competition 
and fare cutting. 

4. In his opening address. Sir Miles Thomas said that B.O.A.C. intended 
to introduce the Bristol Britannia turbine-engined aircraft in April 1956 on routes 
passing through the Middle East. It would be applied first of all on the route 
to South Africa and soon afterwards on routes between London and Sydney and 
between London and Tokyo. As the Britannia came into service it would take 
over the long-distance routes that were at present being operated by Constellation 
749 aircraft. The latter aircraft would take over the shorter distance routes at 
present operated by Argonauts to East and West Africa, Aden, the Persian Gulf, 
and some services to India and Malaya. Argonaut aircraft would be withdrawn 
gradually from trunk route service in 1956 and 1957. In the main, Britannia 
aircraft would be operated in mixed-class layout so as to provide maximum 
frequency for both classes of passenger. The introduction of Britannia aircraft, 
capable of carrying 60 first-class or 80 tourist-class passengers for a sector distance 
of 2,500 to 3,000 miles, would inevitably result in trunk route services flying longer 
sectors without attempting to touch down at places relatively close to each other. 
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In this concept of the future, B.O.A.C. would look to the associate and subsidiary 
companies to provide good local services which would feed and distribute traffic 
to and from B.O.A.C.’s main points of call (in the Middle East these would probably 
be Beirut, Cairo, Baghdad and Bahrain). Sir Miles Thomas assured the conference 
that in all its plans for the Middle East, B.O.A.C. was not seeking to dominate 
and control the national airlines. The Corporation wished to see them all develop 
in line with the requirements of their own countries, on the basis of mutually 
beneficial co-operation with B.O.A.C. 

5. I understand that it is proposed to form a holding company, to be known 
as United British Airways, in which B.O.A.C., British European Airways, Hunting- 
Clan, Skyways and possibly others will participate as appropriate, and which 
will take over the shares which B.O.A.C. has at present in the associate and 
subsidiary companies and also in M.A.S.C.O. 

6. In its earlier consideration of the problems of regional airlines in the 
Middle East, B.O.A.C. realised that for the high cost of present-day new aircraft, 
the financial penalties involved for a small fleet in having to provide adequate 
maintenance facilities on its own, or in having to hold stand-by aircraft to ensure 
regularity of service, were out of all proportion to operating revenues. Sir Miles 
Thomas felt, as he told the conference, that one way in which B.O.A.C. could 
help developments in the Middle East would be to provide facilities at a central 
point not only for the maintenance of aircraft operated by the different airlines, 
but also for the pooling of reserves of aircraft, spares and ancillary equipment. 
To this end, he had formed in Beirut a company called Mideast Aircraft Service 
Company, which would also have the benefit of the experience and energy of 
two British independent companies, Hunting-Clan Air Transport Limited (a branch 
of the Hunting and Cayzer groups of Shipping companies) and Skyways Limited 
(who are in turn associated with the Bibby Line). M.A.S.C.O., added Sir Miles, 
had the active support of two well-known British manufacturers, Vickers- 
Armstrongs and Rolls Royce, who make air-frames and engines respectively 
of the Viscount. 

7. The articles of incorporation of M.A.S.C.O. have been passed by the 
Council of Ministers and a Presidential decree has been issued. It is hoped to 
summon a meeting of the constituent assembly of the Company by the end of 
this month to complete the legal formalities involved in the call-up of the 
Company’s capital of £Leb.6.000,000. The earliest equipment for M.A.S.C.O. 
will be three Vickers Viscount aircraft from Hunting-Clan, which are due for 
delivery on October 1 next. The Hunting Group through their engineering 
company. Field Aircraft Services Ltd., will help to provide the aircraft servicing 
facilities. In addition to the Viscounts, a further six of which have been ordered 
from Vickers for delivery in the spring of 1957, the Company will probably 
purchase de Havilland Heron aircraft to replace the Dakota and other such 
obsolescent aircraft at present in use with the airlines. Requirements for the 
various types of equipment and its use in rationalised operations in the Middle 
East are now under study in the working groups, and I hope to be able to report 
more fully in due course. 

8. It is still too early to predict exactly what American reactions to these 
plans will be. We must, I think, expect them to be lively. Although B.O.A.C.’s 
entry into Lebanese aviation was carried through in full consultation at Director 
level between B.O.A.C. and Pan-American Airways, there is no doubt that the 
Americans feel that they have been “ outsmarted ”—unjustifiably if one uses 
the word in the English sense. Moreover, B.O.A.C. have undoubtedly forestalled 
an American scheme to establish a maintenance organisation similar to M.A.S.C.O. 
and there is certainly no room here for two such concerns. A sine qua non of 
the establishment of a sort of Lebanese Overseas Airways Corporation, a project 
near to the President’s heart, would be that once it was accomplished through 
the amalgamation of all the existing Lebanese airlines, no new licences would 
be issued. The Americans probably realise this and are making desperate efforts 
to get into the lift before the gates close. They are. for example, trying in 
association with Lebanese and other Arab interests to buy the rights at present 
exercised by “ Lebanese International Airways.” Whether or not they succeed 
in this they are likely to redouble their efforts in Turkey, Iran, Jordan and Egypt 
to strengthen the local airlines in which American participation already exists 
or can be quickly introduced. Through the medium of F.O.A. they are well 
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placed to go ahead, even to the extent of introducing a strong commercial 
association, with plans to organise aircraft engineering training facilities which 
would ultimately provide a complement to their airline activities. 

9. As for Lebanese reactions, Sir Miles Thomas’ visit, the conference in 
general, and the news of the founding of M.A.S.C.O., were well covered in the 
Lebanese Press; but so far there has been no editorial comment. Throughout 
the negotiations B.O.A.C. kept in the closest touch with me and Sir Miles was 
good enough both in his communique to the Press and in his speech on the 
conclusion of the conference to acknowledge the help we had been able to give. 
For my part I consider that B.O.A.C. deserve high praise, not only for the tactful 
way in which they handled this business from the first and for bringing independent 
companies in with them, but also for the imagination and courage they have shown 
in grasping the opportunity that presented itself even though this necessarily 
meant the outlay of “ venture capital.” I believe that if other British concerns 
would do likewise we should regain more quickly the commanding position we 
held in overseas investments before the war. 

I have, &c. 

E. A. CHAPMAN-ANDREWS. 
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V 1076/4 No. 13' 

RECORD OF A MEETING BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND THE ISRAELI PRIME MINISTER, Mr. SHARETT, AT THE 
BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, ON OCTOBER 26, 1955 


Present: 

Secretary of State. Mr. Sharett. 

Sir Harold Caccia. The Israeli Ambassador in London. 

Mr. Shuckburgh. 


Mr. Sharett said he was glad of the opportunity to impress upon the 
Secretary of State the extreme gravity of the situation resulting from the Soviet 
arms deal with Egypt. It would be an error to regard this as an isolated or casual 
event. An analysis prepared by their Ambassador in Moscow had convinced the 
Israeli Government that it was part of a larger plan for the penetration of the 
Middle East, the Eastern Mediterranean and Black Africa. As far as Egypt was 
concerned this move clearly reflected far-reaching and nefarious intentions. The 
weapons they were receiving were of a very serious and aggressive kind. They 
included jet aircraft, tanks and submarines. The purpose was to infest the 
Eastern Mediterranean and eventually to shut off Israels food supplies. It was 
only a matter of time, if Egypt were allowed to build up on this scale, before she 
would turn to the offensive and seek the annihilation of Israel. 

It was necessary to consider what had brought these two parties, the Russians 
and the Egyptians, together. He felt bound to say that the Turco-Iraqi Pact had 
been a strong irritant both to the Soviets and to Egypt. The Israeli Government 
did not think that Iraq could play a great role in the defence of the area and that 
they were of course a clear enemy of Israel. The pact had caused Egypt to seek 
means of recovering her leadership in the Arab world. The point he wished to 
make was that all this would have happened even if Israel had not existed. 
Consequently it would be no solution to sacrifice Israel. In 1939 Lord Halifax 
had told the Jews that Britain must enlist Arab support for the coming world 
war and consequently could not support a Zionist policy. But how far had this 
helped us? We had had Rashid Ali and the intrigues of King Farouk despite it 
all. He hoped therefore that we should learn from past errors. Why, after all, 
should people in the Middle East be loyal to the British if they had no similarity 
of outlook and purpose. The United States and Great Britain had a general 
outlook and way of life which Israel shared, but which was quite alien to the Arabs. 
Yet in their Middle East policies they tended all too often to leave out of account 
these moral and spiritual factors and to follow purely short-term nationalistic ends. 
Israeli society was democratic and pro-Western, not by calculation but from genuine 
inner motives. The Arabs, on the other hand, could never be relied upon in 
any way. 

Yet none of this seemed to “ register ” in the formulation of Western policy 
and Israel’s interests tended frequently to be disregarded. For example, when 
Great Britain had signed the Suez Treaty with Egypt she had refused, despite 
Israeli prompting, to extract any price at all for this valuable concession to Egypt. 
She had not even been willing to insist on the lifting of the blockade and the reason 
given had been that nothing must be done to prevent the progress of Egypt towards 
co-operation with the West. Yet in the event Egyptian neutralism had increased 
and he very much doubted whether the provision for reactivation of the Suez Base, 
for which so much sacrifice had been made, was worth the paper on which it was 
written. 

In 1950 the three Western Powers undertook to prevent an arms race. The 
Israeli Government considers that the Three Powers have not adhered to this 
undertaking. As things stood before the Czech arms arrived Egypt had already 
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a marked superiority over Israel in all types of heavy arms on land, sea and in 
the air. Mr. Sharett gave the following figures: — 

Israel Egypt 

100 160+100 Valentines 

from Belgium 

28 83 

2 10 

0+2 promised: 3 (1 sloop) 

being refitted +2 promised: 

being refitted 

Meanwhile he understood that the United Kingdom had undertaken to supply 
64 Centurions to Egypt and had already delivered 32. None had been released 
for Israel. 

What, therefore, should be done? He wished to speak for Israel as a partner 
in the international community. He thought it necessary that the Western Powers 
should take a very firm line, both with the Soviets and with Egypt, and confront 
them both with a very sharp choice. The Soviet Government should be challenged 
to define its attitude; was it in favour of the relaxation of tension or not. It 
was Mr. Sharett’s belief that the international detente was a vital interest for the 
Soviet Union. That being so, we should make it clear to them that we will not 
put up with their new Middle Eastern interferences and if they do not stop them 
we shall draw far-reaching conclusions. He thought the Soviets might recoil before 
such language and reduce or terminate their arms supplies to Arab States. Even 
if they did not the West would have tested the sincerity of their attitude. 

The same choice should be placed before Egypt. Either she could carry on 
with Russian arms, in which case she would forgo the prospect of any Western 
help whatsoever, or she should go back on the arms deal. Mr. Sharett thought it 
could be made clear to the Egyptian regime that their downfall is assured if they 
do not abandon the pro-Russian policy. The USSR had never reckoned on 
having to take over Egypt. They were incapable of doing it economically and, 
moreover, it was quite out of line with their policy of cautious expansion to take 
over a country which was not contiguous to their own territory. Consequently 
in the end the Egyptian regime would fall and some new factor would arise in 
Egypt. Even the Wafd would be better. If, on the other hand, the Western 
Powers do not take this firm line, the USSR would be in a fair way to establishing 
itself in the Middle East with our acquiescence. 

Mr. Sharett then turned to the immediate problem of Israel’s security. The 
position was extremely critical. People asked him whether there would be a 
preventive war. He could only reply: “ I hope we shall never be driven into 
a position where this is the only short cut to our safety.” The mood in favour of 
preventive action was making progress in Israel and only the certainty that there 
existed an alternative course would stop it. Consequently the Israeli Government 
had the following urgent requests: — 

(a) They need arms, including jet aircraft, tanks, anti-tank guns, anti-aircraft 

guns, in considerable quantities and cheap. If they cannot have them 
on credit they must be charged very low prices. Unlike the Egyptians 
they have no surplus rice and cotton to barter for arms. 

( b) They need an international guarantee of their security. This should 

take the form of a contractual obligation. The 1950 Declaration was 
all right in substance though lamentably vague on the matter of 
implementation. But its form, being that of a unilateral declaration 
without any obligations on either side, was not consonant with the 
dignity of an independent State. 

Mr. Sharett emphasised that he had put arms first. Even if the United 
States and the United Kingdom were prepared to offer a treaty of guarantee to 
Israel she could not rely on it as the only instrument of her defence. 

The Secretary of State thanked Mr. Sharett for this statement which he 
would report to the Prime Minister. Her Majesty's Government were as concerned 
as the Israeli Government about the new development in Soviet policy. He was 
in broad agreement with Mr. Sharett that this was no accident but formed part of 
a larger plan. The implications ot this were, of course, under very careful study. 
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He must say frankly, however, that Her Majesty’s Government had done 
what they thought right in making the Declaration of 1950 and had carried out 
the principles of the Declaration to the best of their ability. He did not wish to 
argue about the details of arms supplies but simply to state that we had sought 
to prevent an arms race and to reduce tension between Israel and her neighbours. 
The fact was that the monopoly of arms which the United States and the United 
Kingdom held at the end of the war had been rapidly disappearing so that it was 
becoming impossible for us to control the situation even before the Czech arms 
deal. He did not think that an additional guarantee of Israel was likely to be 
acceptable to Her Majesty’s Government. Nor did we feel it would be wise to 
stimulate an arms race of an even more dangerous character in present 
circumstances. We must somehow try to get back control of the situation and this 
would be our objective. 

As regards a preventive war, Mr. Macmillan said he could only hope that the 
power of those, like Mr. Sharett himself, who were opposed to any such action 
would be maintained. In the long run such methods always turned against those 
who used them. He felt that Mr. Sharett had underestimated the advantages which 
Israel has over her neighbours in the qualities of her people and the effectiveness 
of her fighting forces. 

The essential was to consider the future. Mr. Dulles had made a statement, 
which Her Majesty’s Government had supported, directed towards finding a 
solution. There seemed to him two choices before Israel. Either a physical 
struggle, which would have deplorable results and could not give a peaceful life 
to the Israeli people, or a settlement with her neighbours based on mutual 
acceptance. The present situation could not go on for ever. But if there were 
to be a settlement there must be concessions from both sides. He thought, 
therefore, that the Israeli Government should consider very seriously what 
concessions they could make. 

Mr. Sharett said that the burning issue at the moment was war or peace 
and the result turned on what Egypt would do. He had very disquieting 
information about Egyptian intentions and incidents on the Sinai borders. He 
sincerely hoped there would be no preventive war but as a realist he had to say 
that it might become inevitable. If, on the other hand, Egypt were to take 
aggressive action against Israel, there would be a major conflagration because 
the Israelis would fight to the end. Meanwhile Mr. Macmillan had spoken about 
“ balance.” He wished to reply that since the Russians had upset the balance we 
were under an obligation to help Israel. We had given them 17 Meteors, which 
was not enough for a unit. We had refused the additional 7. They want some 
light jet bombers and, above all, they want Centurions. 

As regards Mr. Dulles’ statement, Mr. Sharett pointed out that he reacted 
sympathetically to it in the Knesset. Parts of it were, in his opinion, good, 
especially those relating to compensation for the refugees, and Israel would be 
prepared to co-operate. But the passages about boundary rectifications had not 
in his view been well-advised. There was no indication that the Arabs would be 
ready to discuss such rectifications either in a peace conference or by modification 
of the Armistice Agreement. Why, therefore, had it been necessary to raise an 
unreal issue? He regretted that making the security guarantee dependent on a 
territorial settlement had given the Arabs an easy means of preventing Israel from 
obtaining a guarantee. 

The Secretary of State asked whether Mr. Sharett proposed to see Mr. Molotov 
in Geneva. Mr. Sharett said that he had asked for such an appointment and had 
been told that it would “ probably be arranged.” He would like to have an 
opportunity for a further discussion with Mr. Macmillan in Geneva after he had 
seen Mr. Molotov. The Secretary of State agreed. 
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No. 14 


RECORD OF A MEETING BETWEEN Mr. MACMILLAN AND 
Mr. DULLES AT GENEVA ON NOVEMBER 9, 1955 


Present : 


The Secretary of State. 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick. 
Mr. Shuckburgh. 

Mr. Hancock. 


Mr. Dulles. 

Mr. Livingstone Merchant. 
Mr. Douglas MacArthur. 
Mr. Russell. 


Mr. Dulles opened by informing the Secretary of State that the President would 
be making a statement later in the day on United States policy towards Israel. The 
object would be to forestall the campaign which Mr. Sharett was about to launch 
in the United States, appealing over the Heads of the Government for more support 
for Israel. The statement would start by expressing deep concern over the increased 
tension arising from the Czech arms deal with Egypt and would state that, while 
ready to meet the legitimate requirements for self-defence of Middle Eastern 
countries, the United States Government did not intend to enter into competition 
with the Soviets in supplying arms. It would reaffirm United States adherence to 
the 1950 Tripartite Declaration as a means of discouraging any resort to force by 
Israel and would insist that real security in the area must be based on a settlement. 

The Secretary of State informed Mr. Dulles in his turn of the statement which 
the Prime Minister would be making at the Mansion House dinner later in the day, 
and read him the essential passage about the basis upon which a settlement might 
be reached. 

Mr. Dulles said he thought the statement would be useful. 

The Secretary Of State then said that, in the light of Soviet actions in the Middle 
East, we ought to agree upon the policy we should follow, both in regard to the 
Northern Tier and towards Egypt, and he referred to the paper which he had 
handed to Mr. Dulles previously setting out a proposed course of policy. This had 
included the suggestion that the United States should join the Bagdad Pact. 

Mr. Dulles said that he felt the Soviets were very sensitive about Iran. He had 
not been very keen on Iran joining the Bagdad Pact at this particular time but he 
had acquiesced because the alternative would have been to hold up a tendency 
towards co-operation with the West which had already got under way. He was 
very uncertain whether we ought to press forward any further without careful 
thought. If we provoked the Russians too far, they might claim the right to bring 
troops back into Iran under the Treaty of 1921. It seemed to him that we must 
decide whether to make a really big effort to build up Iran as a part of the defence 
structure of the Middle East, or to let her simmer. Half-way measures would be 
useless. It was, however, beyond his sphere to say whether the United States could 
take on the commitment necessary to build up Iran. It would involve financial 
and military considerations which must be considered by the National Security 
Council. He felt indeed that a great deal more thought would have to be given to 
the whole matter before the United States could accept commitments under the 
Bagdad Pact. It had to be remembered that these Middle Eastern countries were 
very unstable and did not present a good foundation on which to build anything 
in the nature of N.A.T.O. We ought not to rule out the possibility even of a modus 
vivendi with the Soviets in this area, although he agreed that this would probably 
not be possible. 
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The Secretary of State said he assumed we should not undertake any further 
talks with M. Molotov in Geneva about the. Middle East. 

Mr. Dulles quite agreed it was no use talking to the Russians when they 
believed that we were on the run. We must get much further forward with 
stabilising our own policy and position in the area before we could talk to the 
Russians. 

The Secretary of State said that, pending decisions on this broad question, he 
assumed we should continue to support our friends, especially in Iraq, and to 
encourage countries like Jordan to join the Pact. 

Mr. Dulles replied that the introduction into the Pact of Israel’s neighbours 
presented a new problem and would make it more difficult for the United States 
to support the Pact. Unless Lebanon, Syria and Jordan were ready to make peace 
with Israel (which he doubted), he rather wondered whether it was wise to bring 
them in. 

The Secretary of State replied that he thought the Israelis were now less 
opposed than they had been to the Bagdad Pact since it was now becoming a 
more European and less Arab affair; possibly they would not object to Jordan 
joining up. 

Mr. Dulles seemed doubtful about this. Mr. Sharett had indeed told him 
that he would not object to the United States joining the Pact but this had been 
only on the understanding that Israel would get a security guarantee. The key 
to Israel’s future in his view was a settlement which would mean sacrifice. If 
Mr. Sharett failed in his mission to the United States, it might be that the Israelis 
would be ready to make sacrifices. On the other hand, they might well wish to wait 
until the result of the United States elections was known since they might count 
on more support from a Democratic administration. 

The Secretary of State said he thought it would be dangerous for them to wait 
so long since Egypt would be getting stronger all the time and the new arms would 
be coming into use. He said that Her Majesty's Government would continue 
to pursue their policy of support for the Bagdad Pact without unnecessary 
provocation to Egypt until the United States Government had decided upon 
its line. 

The Ministers then discussed arms policy and agreed that the future machinery 
of consultation, including the operations of N.E.A.C.C., should be worked out in 
Washington. 

Mr. Dulles thought it would be very helpful if Italy could be brought into these 
arrangements and the Secretary of State suggested that perhaps other members 
of N.A.T.O. such as Belgium and Norway who produce arms might likewise be 
brought in on a collective basis. 

The Meeting concluded with a cursory discussion on Egypt and it was agreed 
that Mr. Russell and Mr. Shuckburgh should try to draw up an agreed paper 
on the policy to be pursued. 
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ES 1534/9 No. 15 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND NHRI 

SAID AFTER LUNCH AT HER MAJESTY’S EMBASSY, BAGHDAD, 

ON NOVEMBER 20, 1955 

Nuri took the Secretary of State aside after lunch and said he wanted to speak 
seriously about Syria. He was very concerned about the effect of Egyptian and 
Saudi influence there, which was having the effect of increasing the danger of a 
Communist coup d’etat. The Iraqi Communists, who were adequately suppressed 
in Iraq itself, were receiving money, propaganda and active support from Syria, to 
which they retired whenever things were loo hot for them here. 

2. Nuri said that the basic trouble in the Middle East was Saudi bribery. 
If it were possible for the American payments for Saudi oil to be held up for, say, 
six months, the whole Syrian question would be solved and 50 per cent, of the 
troubles we have in Egypt would likewise come to an end. He had spoken several 
times about this to the United States Ambassador, who was sympathetic and had 
reported the talk to his Government. Unfortunately no response could be expected 
until Mr. Dulles had got back to Washington. 

3. The Secretary of State said that he quite understood all this. He doubted, 
however, whether it would be possible for the United States Administration to do 
anything about it, having regard to the power and influence of the oil companies. 
Moreover, the oil companies themselves are inhibited by the Anti-Trust Laws 
from making sensible arrangements to protect one another’s interests. Nuri 
replied that the Americans would have to make the choice between the advantages 
they obtain from the operations of A.R.A.M.C.O. in Saudi Arabia and the salvation 
of the entire Middle East. 
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VJ 1051/42 No. 16 

RECORD OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF 

STATE AND THE TURKISH PRIME MINISTER AT THE QASR-AL- 

ZEHOOR, BAGHDAD, ON NOVEMBER 22, 1955 

Mr. Menderes was accompanied by the Turkish Foreign Minister and 
Mr. Nuri Birgi. The Secretary of State was accompanied by Mr. Shuckburgh and 
Mr. Hancock. 

Bagdad Pact 

The Secretary of Slate referred to Mr. Nehru's remark that there was too 
much American money in the Middle East. 

Mr. Zorin gave as an instance the case of Jordan. When King Saud had 
been in Jordan not long ago, he had distributed £750.000 to the poor. It was not 
known how much the Saudi Arabians had given to the rich. 

Mr. Zorlu said that the Jordanians were asking for large quantities of arms 
and equipment but they did not understand what the consequences would be if 
they received them. He suggested that the right course for Her Majesty's 
Government would be to let the Jordanians have a list of what they were prepared 
to supply to them and then to stand firmly on that list. In his view, it would not 
matter if the list was very much less extensive than what the Jordanians were 
asking for. 

Mr. Menderes said that Jordan was in a difficult situation. Two opposing 
forces were pulling the country apart. On one side there was British money and 
loyalty to the British connexion. On the other side there was Saudi Arabian 
money, propaganda against the Bagdad Pact and membership of the Arab League. 
If the Jordan Government was to make the right choice, it should be possible 
for them to show that they had derived some tangible benefit from the Western 
Powers. They had to make a showing. The aim should be Jordanian entry into 
the Bagdad Pact. Mr. Menderes thought that Jordan's entry into the Pact would 
greatly strengthen the internal domestic position of the Jordan Government. 

The Secretary of State pointed out that Jordan was a poor country which 
could not stand alone and which depended on British subventions. Did 
Mr. Menderes think that we should therefore now take a strong line with Jordan 
and call the Jordanian Government to heel? 

Mr. Menderes said that he thought this would be right. But, in dealing 
with the Jordanian Government, it would be right to use the carrot as well as 
the stick. 

Mr. Menderes added that the adherence of Jordan and the Lebanon to the 
Bagdad Pact would be useful as giving a positive example to all the countries of 
the Middle East. In particular, the effect would not be lost upon Egypt. 
Arguments and negotiations would not by themselves be sufficient to induce 
Egypt to desert her present courses. 

The Secretary of State then asked for Mr. Menderes’s advice whether it would 
be desirable to associate Jordan and other Arab countries with the economic 
side of the Bagdad Pact without insisting on full membership. 

Mr. Menderes and Mr. Zorlu were of the view that this would be a mistake. 
The Bagdad Pact was very young and the immediate task was to develop its 
organisation. Mr. Menderes did not think that we should be in any hurry. Our 
political aim should be to obtain the adherence as full members of Jordan and 
the Lebanon. The adherence of Syria presented far greater difficulties in view 
of the ever-growing strength of Communist influence in that country. In 
Mr. Menderes's view, it would not be wise at this stage to press for the membership 
of too many Arab countries. 
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RECORD OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF 

STATE AND THE PAKISTAN PRIME MINISTER IN BAGHDAD ON 

NOVEMBER 22, 1955 

Gwadur 

The Pakistan Prime Minister gave a brief account of the situation and of 
the negotiations with the Sultan of Muscat, which were being conducted through the 
intermediary of the United Kingdom. He laid particular stress on the desire 
of Pakistan to bring the smuggling to a close. Pakistan was prepared to pay 
£2 million, a sum which, in the opinion of Choudhury Mohammad Ali, was 
generous. He was most anxious to push things on to a final settlement. 

The Secretary of State said that, upon his return to London, he would find 
out exactly how things stood and whether matters could be expedited. 

Afghanistan 

Choudhury Mohammad Ali said that Daud was following a mad policy. 
He was now attacking the United States and moving more and more into the Soviet 
orbit. He was playing with fire among the tribes and it was very probable that 
he had plans to unseat the King. 

The Secretary of Stale asked what, in Choudhury Mohammad Ali’s view, 
could be done in this situation. 

Choudhury Mohammad Ali replied that his recommendation was concerted 
representations on the part of the United Kingdom, the United States and Turkey 
should be made to the King, suggesting that he should replace Daud by one of 
his uncles. This was the only way in which an end could be brought to the 
present Afghan policy of playing off the free world against Russia and of 
blackmailing both sides. 

Choudhury Mohammad Ali added that, as regards Afghanistan, he was 
following the traditional British policy which had been worked out over so many 
years and with such bitter experience. Afghanistan was the gate to the Indian 
Sub-Continent. The gate could only be held by pursuing a proper policy towards 
the tribes. The only way in which Pakistan’s relations with the tribes differed 
from the relation of British India with them was that Pakistan had been more 
successful in winning their confidence. Schemes for hospitals, schools and irrigation 
had made considerable progress under the Pakistan regime. Even the Faqir of 
Ipi had given little trouble "to Pakistan, though there was now evidence that he 
was being supplied with money and arms by Soviet agents. 

Choudhury Mohammad Ali said nothing about Pashtunistan. 


Kashmir 

Choudhury Mohammad Ali said that, if in their forthcoming talks, Mr. Nehru 
was unwilling to agree to an early plebiscite, it would then be necessary for him 
to make a further reference of the matter to the Security Council. He was not 
particularly optimistic about the prospects of progress. 

Choudhury Mohammad Ali said that he hoped that there could be an informal 
discussion of the Kashmir question at next year’s meeting of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers. 
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No. 18 


FIRST MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE BAGDAD PACT 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr. Macmillan. (Received December 3) 


(No. 262. Confidential) 
Sir, 


Bagdad, 

November 30, 1955. 


I have the honour to submit the following report, in amplification of my 
telegrams Nos. 942 and 951, on the first meeting of the Council of the Bagdad Pact 
which was held in Bagdad on the 21st and 22nd of November. The Department 
will already have received summary records of the four meetings which comprised 
this inaugural session, together with copies of all the working papers approved by 
the council and texts of the main speeches made in plenary sessions by Heads of 
Delegations. 

2. The two days before the opening of the conference saw the arrival in 
Bagdad of an unprecedented number of Prime Ministers. The Turkish Delegation 
was led by M. Adnan Menderes, that from Pakistan by Mr. Mohammed Ali and 
that from Iran by M. Hussein Ala. 

3. Sunday, the 20th of November, was largely devoted to the fulfilment of 
the obligations of courtesy. Calls were made upon His Majesty King Faisal II, and 
the Prime Ministers of Iran and Pakistan and yourself laid wreaths at the royal 
mausoleum. M. Menderes did not arrive until later. 

4. The meetings of the council were held at the Qasr-al-Zehoor, a royal 
palace 2 miles outside Bagdad, which was kindly lent by the King. At the opening 
session on the morning of the 21st of November, by agreement with the Iraq 
Government, representatives of the Press were present for the formal part of the 
proceedings. Correspondents representing the national Press of all Member States 
and the main international news agencies attended in large numbers. The items for 
which they were admitted were soon completed. The Prime Minister of Iraq 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of his own Government; Heads of Delegations 
replied in turn in short set speeches (copies of which have been forwarded to the 
Department by bag); Nuri Said was unanimously elected to the Chair until the end 
of 1956. The meeting then rapidly approved a draft resolution establishing a 
permanent council of the Bagdad Pact at Ministerial level and in permanent 
session; passed a vote of congratulation to M. Hussein Ala on his recent escape 
from assassination; and, as unanimously agreed beforehand, invited the United 
States observers to join the meeting. The United States Ambassador to Iraq, 
Mr. W. J. Gallman, Admiral Cassidy, the Commander-in-Chief of the Naval Forces 
in the Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean, and other American service and 
diplomatic representatives took their seats at the observers’ table amid a blaze of 
magnesium, the Press withdrew and the meeting got down to work. 

5. The draft agenda, which on your instructions I had earlier submitted to the 
Iraq Government, was quickly approved; “The Bagdad Pact” was, at your 
suggestion, chosen as the official* name for the pact; and the Iraq Government were 
entrusted with the task of registering it with the United Nations on behalf of all the 
signatories. 

6. In the general review of the political, military and economic situation 
which took up most of the second meeting, your opening speech set the tone with 
its account of the failure of the latest Four-Power Conference at Geneva and its 
warning that as a deliberate act of policy the Soviet Union seemed at last to be 
turning her attention to the Middle East. Your statement that the Bagdad Pact 
had been formed just in time, but only just in time, to meet this threat, coming so 
early in the conference, was helpful in convincing other delegations of the need for 
urgency in their deliberations. Your suggestion that co-operation between 
members of the pact might not be confined to the pact itself, but extend to the 
United Nations and other international bodies, was agreed; and your proposals to 
make available technical advice on Communist subversion as a result of experience 
in the South-East Asia Treaty Organisation were warmly welcomed and resulted in 
a resolution referring to the Deputies more detailed examination of this problem. 
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7. As regards the economic tasks of the pact, your offer of technical advice 
to Member States on the peaceful use of atomic energy aroused wide interest and 
resulted in an instruction to the Economic Committee to examine the ways in which 
the Member States might best benefit from it. There was a tendency to exaggerate 
the significance of your statement that the United Kingdom would continue, and 
if possible increase, its contribution in technical assistance to the development of 
the region. The Iranian Delegation, in particular, appear to have read into your 
remarks an offer of economic and financial aid. There was no doubt that the need 
to stake a claim on economic asistance from any quarter figured largely in the briefs 
of the Pakistani and Iranian Delegations, who repeatedly appealed to the United 
States to join the pact as a full member. Your proposal that membership of the 
Economic Committee should not necessarily be confined to members of the pact 
found general acceptance and this provision was written in to the terms of reference 
of that committee. 

8. The Iraqi Foreign Minister followed with a strong warning of the dangers 
of Communist infiltration in the Middle East, particularly in Syria. In a veiled 
reference for the benefit of the United States observer, be urged joint action to stop 
the subsidisation of subversive elements in Syria by Saudi gold. This preoccupation 
of the Iraqis with the problem of subversion was later confirmed when their 
delegation tabled without warning a carelessly-worded draft resolution calling for 
joint anti-subversion machinery with sweeping if ill-defined powers. As already 
mentioned, this problem, together with the question of whether special machinery 
was needed, was eventually referred to the Deputies for examination. 

9. Nuri Said’s main concern, however, was to show that only the Communists 
stood to gain by prolongation of the Palestine problem. He made this point the 
excuse for an attack on Zionist aggression, which was fortunately more moderate 
in its language than I had feared, and which, as the only representative present of a 
Member State of the Arab League, he could in any case hardly have omitted. 
Fortunately the Prime Ministers of Iran, Pakistan and Turkey were able, without 
disagreeing with the Iraqis, imperceptibly to change the emphasis, simply recording 
the regrettably true position that, so long as the possibility remains of war between 
Israel and the Arabs, the Northern Tier will be a somewhat hollow shell. In this 
context, M. Menderes and Mr. Mohammed Ali made useful reference to the Prime 
Minister’s recent speech at the Mansion House. 

10. A point which was particularly stressed by the Turkish, Iranian and 
Pakistan Prime Ministers was the need for keeping up the momentum of the pact 
by securing new accessions, M. Menderes paying particular attention to the 
prospect of adherence by Jordan and the Lebanon, Mr. Mohammed Ali to that of 
the United States, and M. Ala to that of Afghanistan. The United States 
Ambassador subsequently restated the position of his Government, namely that it 
had no intention at present of joining the pact, believing “ that it could do more 
outside it than in.” But he added that American policy in this respect was “ under 
constant review.” 

11. At its third and fourth meetings, the council completed its decisions on 
the future organisation of the pact in the military, economic and political fields. 
The Iraqi proposals for the terms of reference of the Military Committee, which 
were based on a draft supplied by the United Kingdom, were approved without 
difficulty or substantial change. The Military Committee got to work with 
commendable speed simultaneously with the plenary sessions, and was able to 
submit detailed proposals for: — 

(a) their own procedure, including the appointment of permanent Military 

Deputies in continuous session; 

( b ) the establishment of a small permanent military secretariat in Bagdad; 

(c) the setting-up of a joint planning staff which, wjth United States observers, 

would begin an extensive programme of military studies early in the 

New Year; 

(d) the immediate establishment of a security organisation responsible for the 

security machinery of the pact. 

All these proposals were approved by the Council. The question whether a 
standing military group on North Atlantic Treaty Organisation lines should be 
appointed as proposed by the Turkish Delegation, and to which we were opposed, 
was referred to the Military Committee themselves for a recommendation in due 
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course; this seemed to satisfy everyone except the Turks, who contrasted the 
Balkan Pact, which did not possess such a permanent military body, unfavourably 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, which did. 

12. As regards the political organisation, our own ideas for the terms of 
reference for the Ministers’ deputies, which had been incorporated in an Iraqi draft, 
were generally accepted. There was less immediate agreement on the form and 
functions of the permanent secretariat of the organisation, on which the Turkish 
Delegation had again submitted an ambitious and somewhat confused paper. 
Agreement was reached on the desirability in principle of a permanent Secretariat, 
and it was left to the Deputies to examine the administrative and other questions 
involved. 

13. Finally, the Council established an Economic Committee with terms of 
reference which again were presented as an Iraqi draft, but were based on our 
suggestions. Your proposal that membership of the Committee should not be 
confined to Member States of the Pact was, as already mentioned, included in the 
terms of reference, and the Council expressed the hope that the Committee would 
hold its first meeting not later than the 19th of December, 1955. It will be necessary 
to appoint United Kingdom representatives to this Committee in the very near 
future and I am recommending separately a number of questions on which I 
consider it would be useful for our representatives to be briefed. The announcement 
of the United States Ambassador that the United States Government would be 
represented by an observer at the constituent meeting of the Committee was 
welcomed. 

14. I attach at Appendix A a list of the resolutions and conclusions of the 
Council, together with an indication of the action called for and of the body 
responsible. In cases where it is not clear with whom responsibility lies, I have 
ventured to add my own suggestions prefixed by a query. 

15. The contributions of the five delegations to these satisfactory discussions 
varied considerably in character and value. Our own aim was to see established 
efficient machinery for the determination and execution of common policies in 
pursuit of the Bagdad Pact’s political, economic and military objects. In this we 
were largely successful. 

16. The contribution of the Pakistani Delegation was likewise consistently 
useful and sensible; Mr. Mohammed Ali more than once took the lead in expressing 
ooints of view close to our own, as for example when he opposed the over-ambitious 
Turkish proposals for a standing military group, and the Iraqi suggestion for an 
anti-subversive machine with wide powers. It was noticeable, however, that the 
Pakistani Foreign Minister took no part in the formal procedings. 

17. The Turks, whose sixteen-man team (excluding local advisers) was twice 
as large as that of any other delegation, took a consistently dynamic line. This 
was shown in their uncompromising rejection of the “ Geneva spirit.’’ their 
eagerness to establish top-heavy permanent machinery for the Pact with wide 
delegated powers, and their anxiety to canvass new accessions to the Pact as 
forcefully as possible. 

18. The Iranian Delegation appeared to be interested mainly in securing that 
the next meeting of the Council should be held at Tehran at an early date under 
Iranian chairmanship. In this aim they were successful; and after obtaining rulings 
that the Council’s decisions would be taken unanimously, and that delegates would 
be allowed to speak in French if they wished, the Iranian Prime Minister was able 
to concentrate contentedly, but without encouragement, on staking Iran's claims to 
extensive economic aid as a recompense for the increased responsibilities she had 
accepted under the Pact. 

19. As regards Iraq, Nuri Said’s handling of the Chair was sometimes 
uncertain, owing to his incomplete command of English and his increasing deafness; 
but once a point was clear to him. he handled the discussion firmly and without 
fuss. It was perhaps inevitable that the Iraqi Delegation should have occasionally 
charged with emotion the discussion on Palestine; but having gone on record, they 
were wisely content not to press for a resolution or to ask for any unacceptable 
references to be included in the final communique. In the event Nuri Said 
associated himself in secret session with the Prime Minister's Mansion House 
speech. 
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20. Three general impressions emerge from the above. First, we have 
undoubtedly got off to an active start. The Ministers’ deputies have already held 
their first meeting on the tasks entrusted to them by the Council; it has been publicly 
announced that the next meeting of the Council at Ministerial level will be held in 
the first half of April 1956 in Tehran; a meeting of the security organisation 
planners, advised by a British expert, is expected to take place early in December; 
the first meeting of the embryo Military Secretariat is to take place, provisionally, 
on the 15th of December; the joint military planners hope to hold their first meeting 
on about the 15th of January; and the Economic Committee is to meet if possible 
in December. We can therefore be reasonably satisfied with the progress so far 
made in getting the necessary machinery under way. But the Iraqis are seriously 
lacking in the experience and administrative ability that will be necessary to keep 
up the momentum given by this inaugural meeting; and we must be prepared to 
stimulate, guide and advise if progress is to continue. Second, I believe these 
meetings showed that, while the Pact should be able to consolidate itself during the 
next few months on its own momentum, it will soon be important to obtain further 
accessions. It would certainly be helpful if Jordan and the Lebanon were to join; 
but if anything could really establish the Pact as a force to be reckoned with, it is 
of course the early accession of the United States. Third, if the defence of the area 
is to be assured, the Palestine problem must somehow be solved. 

21. Finally, it was interesting and encouraging to note the response of other 
delegations to the opportunity to exchange views in a friendly forum as well on 
the world situation as on the problems of the region, and to do so without publicity 
and without necessarily committing their Governments to hard and fast decisions. 
It struck me that both in this respect and in the sense of common purpose the 
atmosphere was more reminiscent of a Commonwealth gathering than of other 
types of international conferences. 

22. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Amman, Ankara, Beirut. Cairo, Damascus, Paris, Jedda, Tehran, Tel Aviv and 
Washington, to the Heads of the Political Office with the Middle East Forces and 
the Middle East Development Division, Beirut, and to the United Kingdom High 
Commissioner, Karachi. 

I have, &c. 

MICHAEL WRIGHT. 


FINAL COMMUNIQUE BY THE COUNCIL OF THE BAGDAD PACT 

The inaugural meeting of the Bagdad Pact Powers, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Turkey 
and the United Kingdom, was held in Bagdad on November 21 and 22, under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister of Iraq, Nuri As-Said. Iran was represented 
by the Prime Minister Hussein Ala; Pakistan by the Prime Minister Choudhury 
Mohammed Ali; Turkey by the Prime Minister Adnan Menderes; and the United 
Kingdom by the Foreign Secretary, Right Hon. Harold Macmillan. 

2. The United States Government, having accepted the invitation of the 
Bagdad Pact Powers to take part in their proceedings in the capacity of observers, 
was represented on the Council by the United States Ambassador at Bagdad and 
on the Military Committee by a United States representative. 

The Council welcomed the intention expressed by the United States 
Government to establish permanent political and military liaison with the Council 
and to have an observer present at the organisational meeting of the Economic 
Committee. 

3. The Government of Iraq emphasised that, as laid down in the preamble 
and in paragraph 4 of the Bagdad Pact, the responsibilities of Iraq under the Pact 
and as a member of the Council are in full accord with her obligations under the 
Treaty of Joint Defence and Economic Co-operation between the Arab League 
States. The other Member Powers were glad to note this. 

4. The Council decided that the Bagdad Pact, the Special Agreement 
concluded under the Pact between Iraq and the United Kingdom, and the 
Instruments of Accession of the Powers who have joined the Pact, should be 
registered by the Government of Iraq with the United Nations. 
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5. The five Governments in Council reaffirmed their intention as provided in 
the Pact and consistently with Article 51 of the United Nations Charter to work in 
full partnership and with united purpose for peace and security in the Middle East, 
to defend their territories against aggression, or subversion and to promote the 
welfare and prosperity of the peoples in that region. 

6. The five Governments in Council reviewed the critical world situation, 
particularly in the light of the Geneva Conference and resolved in consequence to 
maintain constant contact and even closer co-operation in the face of any threat 
to their common interests. 

7. The five Governments set up a Permanent Council as provided for in 
Article 6 of the Pact. The Council will be deemed to be in continuous session. 
Ministerial meetings will take place at least once a year. Iraq as host country will 
provide the first chairman until the end of 1956, and the chairmanship will be* held 
thereafter in alphabetical order of the other Powers, for a period of one year. If, 
however, additional meetings were to be held elsewhere than in the capital of the 
regular chairman, the host country will be asked to provide the chairman for that 
meeting. 

8. The permanent seat of the Organisation and its dependent bodies shall be 
in Bagdad. 

9. Each Government will appoint a deputy representative to the Council with 
Ambassadorial rank. 

10. The Council, through their Permanent Deputies in Bagdad, shall meet 
at any time to discuss any matters of political, economic and military interest to 
the five Governments. 

11. The Council agreed that a permanent Secretariat for the Bagdad Pact 
organisation should be established in Bagdad. 

12. The Council established a permanent Military Committee responsible and 
subordinate to the Council and charged with carrying out such directives as may 
be entrusted to it. The representatives of the five Governments on the Military 
Committee will be their Chiefs of Staff or their deputies. 

13. The Military Committee at its first meetings laid the foundations of a 
military organisation to ensure the security of the region. 

In this connection the Council noted that the Governments of Irak and of the 
United Kingdom have concluded a Special Agreement under the Pact on April 4, 
1955. By this Agreement, Iraq assumed full responsibility for her own defence, 
and took over the command and the guarding of all defence installations in Iraq. 
Withdrawal of United Kingdom forces from the bases at Habbaniya and Shaiba 
is proceeding according to plan and as stipulated in the Special Agreement between 
Iraq and the United Kingdom. The Council further noted that the'United Kingdom 
is affording Iraq help in building up her armed forces and maintaining thern in a 
state of readiness for the defence of Iraq. 

14. The Council took note with appreciation of the generous and valuable 
help extended to each of them by the United States Government in the form of 
free aid, in the provision of arms and other military equipment to enable them to 
strengthen their defence against aggression, and of the support and encouragement 
of the United States Government in their efforts to co-operate for peace. 

15. An Economic Committee was set up to develop and strengthen the 
economic and financial resources of the region. In particular the Economic 
Committee will consider ways and means of sharing experience in the field of 
development; and how a regional approach to some of the problems involved would 
be of common benefit, including discussion on a regional basis with the World 
Bank, and World Health Organisation. UNICEF and other specialised agencies. 

16. In this connection the Council viewed with satisfaction the practical 
progress already made in this field. They noted for example, that the United 
Kingdom has decided to assist Iraq by making available gold to constitute a reserve 
of £5 million during the next two years, and by other forms of financial 
co-operation. 

17. The Council noted the statement of the United Kingdom representative 
that his Government are ready to use their experience in the field of atomic energy 
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to assist other countries with their own atomic energy projects for the peaceful 
application of this science; and particularly that they were ready to assist Bagdad 
Pact countries in the application of atomic techniques with special reference to 
local and regional problems. The Council welcomed this offer and directed the 
Economic Committee to consider its practical application. 

18. The five Governments expressed their gratification for the extensive 
economic assistance which has been freely accorded by the Government of the 
United States. 

19. The Council decided to meet again in special session in Tehran during 
the first half of April 1956. They directed the Military Committee and the 
Economic Committee to report progress at that session. 


Bagdad, 

November 22, 1955. 
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DECISIONS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE BAGDAD PACT 
NOVEMBER 21-22, 1955 ( continued) 


Item 

Decision 

Action outstanding 

Responsibility 

Reference 

7. Permanent Secretariat. 

Resolved that a Permanent Secretariat for the 
Pact organisation be established in Bagdad; 
requested the Deputies in consultation with 
the Military Committee to consider urgently 
the administrative and other questions in¬ 
volved and submit recommendations; 
requested the Iraq Government to provide 
secretarial services meanwhile. 

Recommendation required from 
Deputies. 

Deputies . 

Iraq Government. 

R3 Item I; R4 
Item V; DI3 
(final). 

8. Economic Committee. 

Approved the terms of reference of the 
Economic Committee (including the pro¬ 
vision that membership might be extended to 
non-members of the Pact; 
welcomed the proposed United States liaison 
with the Committee; 

expressed the hope that the Committee would 
meet not later than December 19,1955. 

? Deputies to examine possibility 
of inviting non-members of the 
Pact. 

Representatives’ names to be 
notified to the Chairman as soon 
as possible. 

? Deputies 

? Deputies 

R3 Item I; D5 
(final). 

9. Atomic Energy. 

Resolved that the Economic Committee should 
study ways in which Members might benefit 
from the United Kingdom offer of technical 
assistance in this field, or from any similar 
offer. 

Recommendation required from 
Economic Committee. 

Economic Committee. 

R4 Item I; D16. 

10. Communist Subversion. 

Instructed the Deputies to examine problem 
and advise machinery required for counter¬ 
measures. 

Recommendation required from 
Deputies. 

Deputies . 

R4 Item II; D15. 


< J 3 

o 

X 


11. Organisation of Military 

Committee, 

Approved the Military Committee’s decision to: 

(a) establish Deputies responsible for 
combined planning; 

( b ) establish a Secretariat in Bagdad; 

(c) establish a Joint Staff Planning Com¬ 
mittee to meet if possible on January 
15,1956, in Bagdad (probable duration 
of meeting two months). 

The Head of the Secretariat to be 
appointed, and Secretariat 
established by December 15, 
1955, offices to be provided, with 
equipment; national Members 
of the Secretariat to be appointed 
(1 R.A.F. Wing-Commander 
from United Kingdom). 

Four United Kingdom planners 
to be appointed. 

Iraq Government. 

Iraq Government. 

M. A. ? 

M. A. ? 

R4 Item III; Dll 
(final). 

12. Security Organisation. 

Approved the recommendation of the Military 
Committee to establish a Security Organi¬ 
sation; the Military Deputies are asked to 
meet in Bagdad one week before the Security 
Organisation planners arrive in order to 
work out a directive for the planners (see 
D14, paragraph 5). 

Military Deputies to prepare direc¬ 
tive (for meeting on December 2, 
1955?). United Kingdom 
security representative to be 
appointed. 

Military Deputies. 

M. A. ? 

R4 Item III; DI4. 

13. Terms of Reference of Deputies. 

Approved the terms of reference of Deputies, 
who shall normally meet in Bagdad as often 
as necessary. 


Deputies. 

R4 Item IV; D12. 

14. Next meeting of Council. 

Agreed that the next meeting of the Council at 
Ministerial level should be held at Tehran 
during first half of April 1956. 

Government of Iran to issue 
invitations. 

Government of Iran. 

R4 Item VI. 
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No. 19 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE SYRIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE 

IRAQ PETROLEUM COMPANY 

Sir John Gardener to Mr. Macmillan. (Received December 12) 


Damascus, 
December 7, 1955. 


(No. 144. Confidential) 
Sir, 


As I have already had the honour to report in my telegram No. 511, the 
Syrian Chamber of Deputies on the evening of the 5th of December ratified by 
56 votes to 19 the four agreements which the Government had reached with the 
Iraq Petroleum Company. I enclose two copies only of the agreements(') which 
together are known as the Supplemental Convention. 

2. The negotiations for a revision of the I.P.C. agreement which began in 
February entered their final phase on the 11th of November when Mr. Herridge 
returned to Damascus after consulting the board of his company. The 
consultations were made necessary by the Syrian rejection of the company’s formula 
which would have given Syria £5 million sterling annually and their claim for the 
application of a new formula which would bring in £8 million sterling. The 
company were disposed to reject the Syrian claim, but were prepared to make 
small concessions if the Syrians showed themselves reasonable. In order to be 
able to reach decisions quickly without reference to London, Mr. H. S. Gibson, 
the managing director of I.P.C., accompanied Mr. Herridge on his return. 

3. After long discussions to settle technical matters, Mr. Gibson made his 
final offer to the Syrian Ministerial Oil Committee, led by the Minister of Finance, 
on the 25th of November. The following are the principal points contained in the 
four agreements: — 

(a) The payment of a ton-mile transit due at a fixed rate. I understand from 
Mr. Gibson that this rate is based on the half share accruing to Syria 
of the estimated profits of a hypothetical oil company operating a 
pipeline from a port in the Persian Gulf to another in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Thus the Syrian demand for dues based on the 
difference in the price of oil in Iraq and in the Eastern Mediterranean 
has not been met. 

ib) The calculation of transit dues on this basis would mean that Syria would 
receive £6\ million in 1956. a sum half way between the company’s 
previous offer and Syria’s counter-proposal. This would rise to over 
£8 million in 1960, all currency conversion being at the free market 
rate intead of at the artificial “ official rate ” specified in the existing 
agreement. 

(c) The company would pay Syria arrears amounting to approximately 
£8^ million. 

id) The company would sell to a Syrian refinery, when built, a maximum of 
600,000 tons of crude oil annually at 12s. a ton less than the current 
price. 

( e) The company would sell to a Syrian company a quantity of refined 
petroleum products for distribution within Syria. 

4. The Minister of Finance accepted Mr. Gibson’s offer with little argument, 
realising that the latter would not increase it. He was confident that he could 
obtain ratification quickly and. as an inducement to do so, Mr. Gibson offered to 
pay transit dues at both the old and the new rates from the date of ratification 
until the end of December. On the following day the Syrian Cabinet approved the 
terms of the four agreements and authorised the Ministerial Oil Committee to sign 
them on behalf of the Government. Thereupon the Minister of Finance disclosed 
to the press the main points of the settlement, saying that the terms were without 
doubt the best that could be obtained. Subsequent comment in the press was 
generally favourable, and even the Left-wing newspapers which had been exploiting 


(’) Not printed. 
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the issue were not unduly hostile. However, a number of minor battles remained 
to be fought out in the drafting committee and it was only by dint of great efforts 
that the agreements were ready for signature on the night of the 29th of November. 

5. As I reported in my telegram No. 506 the Prime Minister told me that he 
had arranged matters in such a way that parliamentary ratification was assured. 
This could only mean that the army (reflecting “ Leftist ” influence) approved the 
agreement and that the political parties also were content with the considerable 
increase in revenue which the Syrian negotiators had obtained. An account which 
I have since heard from a Populist leader of the discussions of the Parliamentary 
Oil Committee confirms that the parties in Opposition, Nationalists and Baatn 
Socialists, were satisfied with the agreements. The Nationalists agreed to support 
the ratification while the Socialists, unable to go so far, agreed not to attack the 
agreements in Parliament. In the event it came as a shock to the Government when 
in the debate, which was arranged at short notice for the 5th of December, the 
Baathist speakers and Fakher Kayyali, a dissident Nationalist, violently criticised 
the Government for accepting less than “ the country's rights.’’ I have rio reliable 
information on this matter, but it seems probable that the Baalhists decided that 
they could gain some popularity and lay the foundations for a future attack on 
the Convention by going on record as opposing it. The speeches of the two 
Communist Deputies also occasioned some surprise, but this was due to the 
moderate tone they adopted when attacking the agreements. No doubt they had 
realised that the prevalent mood was one of satisfaction with the agreements; if 
they advocated rejection of a settlement which the majority regarded as being in 
Syria’s interest they would expose themselves to the charge of subordinating their 
country’s interest to that of Russia. 

6. During the debate the Chamber was little more than half full. Some 
Deputies had not had time to come from the provinces to attend (for the Syrian 
Parliament is not in continuous session and only short notice of the debate was 
given), but there were certainly a number who thought it injudicious to offend their 
local Popular Oil Committee by being present and'recording their favourable vote 
in accordance with their party whip. In the event, the Government obtained the 
votes of members of the coalition parties and also of certain Nationalists. 
Ratification was opposed by the Baath Socialists, the Communists, certain 
independents around Khaled el Azm, the former Foreign Minister, and by a 
dissident Populist. 

7. It is unfortunate, nevertheless, that out of a total of 142 Deputies only 
fifty-six voted in favour of ratification. Those elements which have been vociferous 
in their denunciation of the I.P.C. in the past have made play of the so-called 
illegality of the 1931 Convention in that it was never submitted to Parliament. It 
is not difficult to imagine that future opponents of the Supplemental Convention 
will exploit the fact that it was not ratified by an absolute majority. 

8. However, no matter how the voting went there was no doubt that the anti- 
Western and Left-wing elements would criticise an agreement, no matter how 
favourable to Syria, and would exploit the resentment caused by the company’s 
very existence in this xenophobic country. There is to my mind little doubt that the 
present agreement although legally ratified according to the Syrian Constitution 
will continue to be the object of attacks from the Left and that sooner or later 
demands will be made for its revision. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that this 
Government and its successors will profit from the greatly increased revenues and 
will use them for development instead of on wasteful expenditure on arms. In 
this way alone is it at all possible that a greater number of Syrians will come to 
look upon the company as something directly useful to themselves instead of as 
an alien organism whose prosperity is in no way related to that of Syria. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Beirut, Baghdad, Washington and the Political Representative with the Middle East 
forces, Nicosia. 

I have, &c. 

J. GARDENER. 
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VR 1076/521G No. 20 

RECORD OF CONVERSATION IN PARIS ON DECEMBER 15, 1955 

MIDDLE EAST : ALPHA 


Present : 


Mr. Dulles. 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. Elbrick. 

Her Majesty’s Ambassador, Paris. 

Mr. Dillon. 

Sir H. Caccia. 

Mr. F. Russell. 

Mr. Shuckburgh. 


Mr. Hancock. 


Mr. Dulles said that he had been “ feeling out ” the Israelis and the Egyptians 
through covert channels to explore whether there was any possibility of secret 
contacts between the two sides. He had the impression that the Israelis were now 
willing to accept such contacts. But his conversations with Mr. Sharett had been 
ambiguous. Mr. Sharett had started from the position that no cessions in the 
Negeb were possible for Israel. His last word had been that he would not enter 
into negotiations with Egypt committed to cessions but that he was willing to have 
the Negeb as an item on the Agenda. 

2. Mr. Dulles said that Mr. Sharett had suggested that the best thing might 
be to wait, say until February, in order to see how Colonel Nasser’s attitude Towards 
the Johnston Plan might develop. Mr. Sharett thought that Colonel Nasser’s 
attitude on this ooint would be a touchstone of his good faith. In reply Mr. Dulles 
had spoken strongly to Mr. Sharett on the dangers of delay. He had said that 
the next two months would probably be crucial for Israel. At present the scales 
in the military balance between Israel and the Arab States were more or less level. 
But delay would worsen Israel’s situation. Mr. Dulles thought that Mr. Sharett 
had accepted this argument. 

3. The discussion then turned on the method by which negotiation between 
Israel and Egypt might be pursued. The consensus of opinion was that it would 
be best at the outset for the British and American Ambassadors in Cairo and Tel 
Aviv to handle negotiations. If there was to be a division of functions, the American 
Ambassador in Tel Aviv could best approach the Israelis and Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Cairo might with advantage go to Colonel Nasser. Mr. Dulles 
was inclined to think that this was the right approach, but wished to consider the 
matter further and to take advice upon his return to Washington. 

4. Negotiations would continue on this basis, viz., through the Ambassadors 
in Cairo and Tel Aviv, until the Egyptians and Israelis were sufficiently involved. 
It was only at that stage that it would be appropriate to arrange for someone to 
act as a go-between or agent between the Egyptian and Israel Governments. In 
fact, the Trieste method would then be followed, though the negotiations must 
clearly be much brisker than those which led to the Trieste settlement. Both the 
Secretary of State and Mr. Dulles favoured this method as opposed to direct 
contact which they felt was calculated to lead to a breakdown in the negotiations. 
The fact that negotiations were proceeding would have to be kept secret as long 
as possible. A premature disclosure that negotiations were going on might lead 
to their suspension, especially on the Egyptian side. The possibility was not 
excluded that the negotiations might take place in London, Washington, Italy or 
Switzerland, but obstacles to this method were the fact that Colonel Nasser had 
few subordinates whom he could trust and also the fact of the vulnerability of 
Egyptian communications. 

5. It was agreed in conclusion that Mr. Dulles would consider this matter 
further upon his return to Washington. This would be convenient because no 
progress could in any case be made until Mr Sharett had returned to Israel and 
consulted his Cabinet. 

December 15, 1955. 
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V 1024/17G No. 21 

RECORD OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF 

STATE, Mr. DULLES AND M. PINAY AT THE QUAI DORSAY 

ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 15, AT 6 p.m. 

M. Pinay opened the discussion by saying that the new Soviet initiatives in 
the Middle East made it more necessary than ever that there should be close 
co-ordination of policy between the Three Powers. He stressed the danger of 
a preventive war by Israel and indicated that he would like to know more about 
the policies which the United States and United Kingdom were pursuing in the 
area, and notably in regard to (a) arms for Israel; ( b ) the Aswan Dam; 
(c) a Palestine settlement. Mr. Dulles spoke of the great advantages which the 
Russians had in starting this campaign. They had large sums of money, arms, 
technicians and propaganda facilities at their disposal and they were in a position 
to capitalise all differences between the Western Powers and the Middle East States. 
There was no doubt that NATO and indeed Western Europe itself, could be 
destroyed through the back door of the Middle East if steps were not taken to 
defeat this new drive. He agreed that the situation deserved priority in the 
thoughts of the Governments. In reply to M. Pinay s question about United States 
policy towards Israel, Mr. Dulles said that the Israeli Government had put in a 
request for $53 million worth of arms. After careful consideration, the United 
States Government had got to the point of thinking that they might offer about 
$10 million worth and these of a strictly defensive character. In view, however, 
of the Israeli attack on Syria, they were now refraining from giving any affirmative 
reply at all to the Israeli request for arms. As regards the question of a Palestine 
settlement. Mr. Dulles said that he had discussed the possibilities with Mr. Sharett, 
whom he had found stiff and unyielding. He was not sure whether this was his 
final word or merely a bargaining position. 

French Arms for Israel 

M. Pinay replied that the French Government were being very hard pressed 
for arms by the Israelis. The Israelis were pointing out to them that Egypt had 
some thirty jet aircraft, while Israel had none and'" that Israel was consequently 
at Egypt's mercy. He did not see why, if we were to keep a true balance. France 
should not supply Israel with jet aircraft. This led to considerable discussion on 
the subject of Israel's request for twelve Mystere fighters from the production 
line which is now being financed in France under American offshore purchase 
procedures. It was pointed out that if these aircraft were sent to Israel they would 
reduce or slow down the supply to NATO. Mr. Dulles and Mr. Macmillan 
after considerable difficulty, obtained an assurance from M. Pinay that they would 
not be supplied until the matter had been fully discussed in the N.E.A.C.C. 
Mr. Dulles made a point of emphasising that it was not suitable, while the United 
Nations was seized of the Israeli attack on Syria, for these powerful weapons to be 
sent to Israel. 

Terms of Reference of the N.E.A.C.C. 

This led to a further discussion of the new terms of reference of the N.E.A.C.C. 
M. Pinay pressed for the inclusion of light equipment amongst the categories 
which must be made subject to the Committee's consideration. He spoke of 
France's grave anxiety regarding the leakage of light arms from Arab countries 
to the rebels in Algeria and Morocco, and said it was essential for France that 
her Allies should help in controlling the supply of such equipment to Middle East 
countries. The Secretary of State pointed out that this had little to do with the 
purpose of N.E.A.C.C. which was concerned with the Palestine problem and with 
trying to keep a reasonable balance between Israel and her neighbours. Moreover, 
the Three Powers represented at the table were by themselves quite unable to 
monopolise the supply of small arms. It would merely encumber and obstruct 
the work of the N.E.A.C.C. if it were loaded with new discussions of this kind. 
We had already agreed that in the case of very large orders of small arms there 
could be consultation and he did not think we could go further than this. 
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After much discussion it was agreed that small arms should not be included 
in the N.E.A.C.C. lists but that the N.E.A.C.C. should set up a sub-committee 
to study and report how the quite separate question of controlling the smuggling 
of small arms to the rebels in North Africa might be dealt with. 

Aswan Dam 

M. Massigli expressed the French Government’s bewilderment and even 
resentment at being confronted with a request to put up money for the Aswan 
Dam as a result of conversations which had apparently been going on between 
the Egyptians, the World Bank and the United States and United Kingdom 
authorities in Washington. The French Government could not properly consider 
this request until they knew something of the plans on foot and were fully consulted 
over the whole matter. The Secretary of State gave an account of the negotiations 
in Washington, which he explained had been primarily between the Egyptian 
representatives and the International Bank. It was his hope that the Anglo/ 
French/German Consortium, joined perhaps by American contractors, would get 
the work and in that event those four Governments might feel able to make 
financial contribution, perhaps approximately proportionate to the amount of work 
their nationals put into the project. The only reason why the French Government 
had not been consulted earlier was that the matter had not reached that stage; 
it had been very doubtful until recently whether the Bank would put up any 
money, whether the Consortium as such would be able to bid if the project were 
put out to international tender, &c. He agreed that the time had now come 
for full consultation with the French and German Governments and he hoped 
this would be arranged. M. Pinay seemed reasonably content with this explanation. 
He spoke of a last-minute hitch in Washington which had apparently resulted 
in the French and German Ambassadors being put off when they had expected 
to be given the full story. 

Morocco 

M. Pinay gave an account of the position in Morocco which he said was on 
the whole encouraging. He was particularly glad that the French Resident- 
General had been able to arrange a meeting with the Spanish Resident-General 
and he hoped this would lead to better co-operation. The trouble was that the 
Spanish Police Control was situated some miles back from the frontier with the 
result that there was a no-man’s-Iand in which all kinds of anti-French activity was 
organised from the Spanish Zone. M. Pinay said that the French Government 
had now decided to give up the direct administration of Morocco and to place 
it in the hands of the Moroccan Government. They would, however, at the 
request of the Sultan supply a number of French “ adjoints,” both for 
administrative and technical duties. The Treaty of Fez would remain in force until 
such time as it could be modified and revised by negotiation. Negotiations with 
the new Moroccan Government would begin as soon as it was formed, though 
he hardly thought they could take place until the French elections were over. 
Relations with the Sultan were very good. The Secretary of State and Mr. Dulles 
congratulated M. Pinay on the more favourable turn of events in Morocco. 
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